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Introduction 


The Age of Discovery was well named. In 
the span of about a hundred years, roughly 
the second half of the fifteenth century and 
the first half of the sixteenth, Europeans 
learned, with the confidence of experience 
and first-hand report, to think of the world 
as a whole. European explorers and travel- 
lers actually visited, during those hundred 
years, most of the habitable regions of the 
globe. They discovered that the world was 
larger by far. and more diverse, than any 
then accepted authority, ancient or medi- 
eval, had taught. They found an ocean 
bigger than the Atlantic, a continent as big 
as Europe and Africa combined. They 
proved that the salt seas of the world, with 
a few insignificant exceptions, were all con- 
nected, so that a seaman, with courage, 
adequate provisions and a reliable ship. 
could in time reach any country in the world 
which possessed a sea coast. Their reports. 
spread about by the new technique of print- 
ing, attracted widespread public attention. 
Some became best-sellers’. The enla rgement 
of geographical knowledge which western 
Europeans achieved in those hundred years. 
was prodigious in its extent and in its Speed. 
In this respect, no other century in the 
history of the world is remotely comparable. 
The enlargement of geographical know- 
ledge. however, was not the primary purpose 
of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century explora- 
tion. The great discoverers were not Re- 
naissance humanists consumed by intellec- 
tual curiosity. They were practical men. 
Distant unknown continents and islands, 
unless obviously productive of gold or other 
precious things, were of little interest to 
them. They set out to discover not new lands, 
but new routes to old lands. Their main 
purpose. and that of the rulers and investors 
who sent them ош. was to establish direct 
contact, first with West Africa and subse- 
quently with Asia. More specifically their 
intention was to link individual centres in 
western Europe: with places in India, the 
Indonesian islands. China and Japan: places 
known or believed to exist, and reputed to be 
of high civilisation and great commercial 
importance. 
_ Fifteenth-century Europeans knew very 
little at first hand about Asia. Their great- 
grandfathers had been somewhat better 
informed. For a hundred years or so, be- 
tween the mid-thirteenth and the mid- 
fourteenth centuries, the military and 
administrative unification, forced. u 
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much of Asia by Genghis Khan and his 
successors, had made it possible to travel 
overland across the whole length of the 
continent in reasonable security. There was 
a considerable East-West trade, woollens 
and linens one way, silks and spices the 
other. A number of European merchants 
and missionary ambassadors had travelled 
with the caravans across the Great Khan's 
dominions. Some, of whom Marco Polo 
was the most celebrated, wrote accounts of 
their experiences, which became part of the 
general stock of European knowledge. 

All this coming and going was sharply 
interrupted in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The Black Death, which swept both 
Asia and Europe, brought most long- 
distance travel temporarily to a standstill. 
The incursion from the Steppe of yet another 
pillaging mounted horde—the Ottoman 
Turks—created a new militant and hostile 
Muslim empire as a barrier between East 
and West. The Tartar empire broke up: in 
1368 the descendants of Kublai Khan were 
driven from their Peking throne by a native 
Chinese dynasty, the Mings, who brought 
back the traditional official dislike and 
contempt for western barbarians. The ‘safe 
road to Peking'—so described in an early 
fourteenth-century merchants’ guide —be- 
came extremely unsafe. European contact 
with Asia became confined to hazardous 
and expensive pilgrimages to the Holy Land: 
to trade with Arab intermediaries, on their 
terms, in the harbours of the Levant: and to 
the purchase of Persian silk at exorbitant 
Prices in the Black Sea ports. Europeans 
knew nothing of Ming China, nothing of the 
UAE Muslim invasions of India (of 

ogul invasion was to be the 


most widespread and most lasting), next to 


nothing of Safawid Persia. Japan and the 
Indonesian is] 


E ands had never been more 
nan names. Almost the only eyewitness 


information about the far and middle East 
ailable to fifteenth-century Europeans 


reliable enough When they were written, but 


ale. When Columbus 
thay (i.e. North China) 
Khan. credence for the Great 
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make it palatable, especially in winter condi- 
tions in northern Europe—supplied an 
obvious commercial motive. Apart from 
common salt, and a few minor spices such as 
saffron, Europe produced none of these 
preservative and flavouring substances. The 
best condiment and preservative spices 
grew in south-east Asia: cinnamon in Cey- 
lon, pepper in Java and Sumatra, nutmeg 
and its derivative mace in Borneo and 
Celebes, cloves—most valuable of all—in 
the Moluccas and the Banda Islands at the 
eastern end of the Malay archipelago. These 
details, of course, were unknown to fifteenth- 
century Europe. Europeans tended to lump 
together large areas of Asia under the general 
name of India, and they had heard or read of 
certain harbours— Calicut in particular—as 
markets where spices were sold. So far as 
they knew, these Malabar ports, or their hin- 
terland, were the original sources of supply. 
Spices intended directly for the Arab and 
Ottoman areas, or indirectly for sale to 
Europeans, were carried from Malabar 
across the Indian Ocean by Arab shippers. 
They went to Ormuz, up the Persian Gulf to 
Basra, up the Mesopotamian rivers to 
Baghdad, to Damascus, and to the ports of 
Syria. Alternatively they went to Aden, up 
the Red Sea, and overland via Cairo to 
Alexandria, where Venetian traders bought 
them for transmission to Italy and to 
western Europe. If Africa could be circum- 
navigated —contrary to the ancient theories 
of Ptolemy—and if the Malabar ports 
could be reached by а continuous sea 
passage. European traders might buy their 
spices at the source. Thus they could cut out 
a series of rapacious middlemen, and make 
immense and continuing profits. 

Religious. political and strategic con- 
siderations pointed the same way. European 
Christendom in the fifteenth century was 
isolated and confined: its bastions against 
Islam were falling, its territory shrinking. 
In 1453 the Turks took Constantinople and 
began the long advance which was to over- 
run the Balkans, the Levant and North 
Africa, and momentarily to threaten Italy 
and Spain. In face of these dangers the 
Church—the chief symbol of European 
unity— was divided within itself. The lead- 
ers in the Councils, who planned and 
negotiated to heal the schisms, looked 
longingly for reunion, not only within the 
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munities of Christians throughout the world. 


They knew, or had heard, of many such 
communities. There were Orthodox Greeks, 
fighting their losing battle against the Turk ; 
Armenians, Syrians and Copts, living within 
the boundaries of Muslim power: Chaldeans 
on the eastern flank of Islam: and Ethio- 
pians, Indians and even Cathayan Christ- 
ians. Then there were some Christian lands 
whose very existence was matter of hearsay 
—St Brendan's Isle, and Antilla of the 
Seven Cities. Of all these distant lands. India 
was the most appealing: India, where St 
Thomas had preached and suffered martyr- 
dom, and where the descendants of his 
followers—it was believed—still lived. If 
contact could be made, the Christian King- 
doms of Europe might gain sympathy, 
spiritual reassurance, perhaps even military 
support. 

In the political circumstances of late 
fifteenth-century Asia, contact overland was 
out of the question, except for a handful of 
bold individuals who travelled in disguise. 
However, western European seamen, especi- 
ally those of the Atlantic coasts of Spain and 
Portugal, were well equipped to establish 
contact by sea. The late fifteenth century was 
a period of rapid development in the design 
and construction of ships, in the techniques 
of navigation and instrument making, in 
cartography, and (not least in importance) 
in the adaptation of artillery for use at sea. 
Iberian seamen already possessed a great 
store of experience in oceanic work. This 
had been accumulated not only in trading, 
fishing, sealing and slaving all the way from 
Iceland to Cape Verde, but also in settling 
and fighting in the Atlantic islands— 
Madeira, the Canaries and the Azores. 
These islands were soon to become essential 
way-stations for the longer oceanic voyages. 

In addition, Iberian seamen—the Portu- 
guese especially—enjoyed the advantage of 
consistent royal backing, which for the first 
time made possible a systematic, step-by- 
step approach to the whole business of 
exploration. Once these conditions were 
established, success followed success with 
breath-taking speed. In 1492 Columbus 
found his false Indies in the Caribbean. Six 


years later, in 1498, Vasco da Gama reached _ 


Calicut and by the middle of the sixteen’ 


and more dangerous route was 


ward to southeast ; tradi 


with Malaya and some of the Indonesian 
islands, and South China and Japan had 
been visited. 

Naturally, the reality differed from the 
dream. The eastern Christians proved few, 
unimportant and unhelpful. ‘Prester John’ 
turned out to be not a major Asian pot- 
entate, but a hard-pressed African one, the 
Negus of Abyssinia. The richest parts of 
Asia were grouped in powerful and civilised 
empires, compared with which the king- 
doms of Europe were disorderly petty states. 
The inhabitants of these empires had little 
respect for European religion, European 
habits, and the crude products of European 
industry. Except in the few harbours where 
Portuguese had settled and were entrenched, 
trade, diplomatic relations and proselytis- 
ing alike were limited to what Asian rulers 
would permit. 

America, on the other hand—originally 
a disappointment, an unwelcome barrier 
between Europe and Cathay—had exceeded 
expectations. It contained, in some areas at 
least, populous and productive kingdoms, 


whose technological limitations made them 
an easy prey to conquistadores. In those 
areas, Spaniards had established a territorial 
empire whose great riches, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, were just beginning to 
appear. The metals of the New World were 
to make Spain, for a time at least, the envy 
and terror of Europe. They were to finance 
the armadas and the armies with which 
Spaniards tried to drive back the Turks, to 
uphold the Counter-Reformation, and to 
bend Dutchmen, Englishmen and French- 
men to their will. They were to flow out 
from exhausted Spain, and in the hands of 
other Europeans were largely to finance the 
extension, eventually the predominance, of 
European commerce in the Old World. In 
all this, the significant factor was not simply 
discovery, but the determination with which 
discovery was exploited. The most im- 
portant discovery made by Europeans was 
that they had long lived in a backwater. In 
the process of discovery, they navigated, 


fought and argued themselves into the main 
Stream. 


Pre-Columban America 


In the Americas, unknown to Europeans, civilised states flourish ; their peoples develop. 
remarkable artistic skills and found great cities; and in their religions human sacrifice 


Civilisation developed among the American 
Indian peoples without any contact with the 
Old World. 

More than 40,000 years ago small groups 
of Stone Age hunters crossed the land bridge 
from Siberia—before the existence of the 
Bering Straits—and entered the New World 
in search of game. Such small-scale entry 
continued from time to time over many 
thousands of years. Gradually these peoples, 
who were the ancestors of the many 


spread over the whole double continent. 


Exo eee 


Jadeite axe-blade showing a “jaguar-babv" 
head, characteristic of Olmec art which 
arose in Mexico soon after 900 B.c. 

( British Museum.) 


plays a prominent part. 


The early part of the story of American 
Indian culture rests entirely upon archaeo- 
logical evidence. There is no written, or even 
traditional verbal history, which can take us 
back before A.D. 600 in Mexico, or A.D. 1000 
in Peru. However careful excavation, aided 
by such modern resources as pollen analysis 
and carbon 14 dating, has enabled us to 
build up a reasonably accurate picture of the 
development of civilisation in the Americas. 

The early hunting tribes were probably of 


most of the later people. They developed 


different groups of American Indiatt;0. Pmüchtthö/sarkkıMangeloicphysibalhiypizawed by Eüenguain crop was mai 


great skill in making stone tools, and from. 
the differences in style we can detect a 
sequence of cultures which existed between _ 
5,000 and 15,000 years ago. This was the _ 

time when animals such as mastodons, giant 
buffaloes and the American horse wei Í 
main source of food. However t 
creatures became extinct and the pro; 
of civilisation was continued by a 
who were developing the begi 
agriculture. 


evidence suggests that this we 


Es 


from a primitive ancestral plant with only 
two seeds. By 5,000 B.c. a few tribes in 
northern Mexico lived by a combination of 
hunting and maize cultivation and this idea 
was to spread. 


The beginnings of civilisation 


The development of civilisation depended 
upon people being able to settle in perma- 
nent villages. In Peru this had happened by 
2000 B.c. and life was based on coastal fish- 
ing and the encouragement of crops such as 
quinoa and the potato. By 1500 B.c. there 
were large villages in Mexico, mostly on the 
grasslands of the high plateau, where the 
maize crops were supplemented with toma- 
toes. squash and probably domesticated 
turkeys. 

The village houses were built from blocks 
of clay and surrounded by cultivated garden 
plots. The women were responsible for 
making pottery vessels, which they did with 
great skill by coiling clay, a primitive method 
which had to be employed since no potter's 
wheel was ever invented by the American 
Indian peoples. They also made small 
figurines which represented females, pos- 
sibly fertility goddesses. The few clothes 
which the women wore were woven fabric 
made on the simple back-strap loom, the 
only apparatus used for weaving in any part 
of pre-Columban America. They possessed 
attractive jewellery. 

Despite their apparent primitiveness it is 
important to realise that human discoveries 
of basic importance were made by the 
American Indian peoples. Although the 
wheel was an Old World discovery, native 
Americans had discovered pottery and 
developed their agriculture quite inde- 
pendently of other civilisations. 

As far as religion was concerned the 
Mexican farming tribes worshipped gods 
placed in small houses on earthen mounds. 
At Cuicuilo one of these mounds was faced 
with rough blocks of stone, and in it was 
found a stone figure of the old fire god of 
later Mexican religion. Here we reach the 
beginnings of civilisation. 

In the highland villages a new type of 
figurine was developed, which had a body 
similar to that of a baby and a peculiar 

Jaguar-like mouth. This type of figure 
appeared again about 900 s.c. in the first 
high civilisation of Mexico. It represented 
one of the gods of the Olmecs. a people who 
built temple mounds and ceremonial court- 
yards in the sites of La Venta and Tres 
Zapotes. near the southern coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico. These Olmecs were artists of 
great ability and their work in jade and 
basalt is outstanding. Huge stone heads 
Were carved by them to stand in sacred 
places, 


Incised symbols show us that these people 


had a knowledge of writing, although it 
bears no relation to any other type which 


was used in the world of that time. They were 
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also creative individuals and Olmec art 
spread widely over Mexico. and was particu- 
larly strong in the western state of Oaxaca. 
Here it was a precursor of the Zapotec 
culture which existed from 200 B.c. to 
A.D. 1500. n 

Why Olmecculture disappeared in the last 
centuries B.C. is not known. In the south it 
was succeeded by the beginnings of Maya 
culture, while on the highland plateau of 
Mexico a new civilisation was developing 
around Teotihuacan, where work began on 
the gigantic Pyramid of the Sun in the first 
century B.C. 


"The Place where the Gods were 
Made' 


Teotihuacan is the name given to the ruined 
city by the Aztecs. It means ‘the Place where 
the Gods were Made’. In its heyday, the 
huge city may have contained nearly a 
million inhabitants and, at its centre, was a 
group of pyramidal temples clustered 


Wall paintings and numerous pottery 
figurines show us that the Teotihuacanos 
dressed in fine clothes and that their nobles 
decorated themselves with magnificent 
ornaments of tropical feathers. A simple 
system of writing in pictorial symbols was 
known to them. 

The gods worshipped at Teotihuacan 
were the powers of nature, and several of 
them can be recognised as deities wor- 
shipped as late as the sixteenth century A.D. 
They include Tlaloc the god of rain and all 
sources of water. 

Teotihuacano pottery and sculpture is 
found all over the southern half of Mexico. 
At Kaminaljuyu, in Guatemala, there was 
a great Teotihuacano centre in the first 
century A.D. before the Maya civilisation 
developed there. 

About A.D. 550 Teotihuacan was burnt 
and destroyed. The inhabitants built a new 
city, Azcapotzalco, nearby but apparently 
it had no great political power and declined 
within another century. The cause of the 


After the disappearance of Olmec culture 
other civilisations arose їп many parts of 
Mexico. They all produced pottery figures 
and this art continued until after the Spanish 
conquest. 

Above: two figurines from the Totonacs of 
the Gulf coast, about A.D. 600. 

Left: from western Mexico, a Spanish 
soldier. 
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temples of the sun and moon. 


However, it may possibly be related to the 
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fact that at the same time the tribes from the 
Pacific coast of Guatemala, and others from 
northern Mexico, were introducing a new 
system of writingand languages into Mexico 
which brought about cultural disintegra- 
поп, 


The Toltecs 


Mexico enters history with the settlement 
of the Toltec kings in the city of Tollan 
(Tula) a little north of Mexico City. A list of 
them, with short accounts of their reigns. 
forms part of the fourteenth-century painted 
book, Codex Vindobonesis Mexic.I, now 
preserved in Vienna, 

The Toltecs worshipped many gods who 
were personifications of the forces of nature. 
Important amongst them were the sun, rain, 
wind, the powerful demon Tezcatlipoca 
(Smoking Mirror), and the Toltec patron 
god, Quetzalcoatl, Lord of the Winds and 
the Breath of Life, after whom the Toltec 
kings took their titles. 

The first Toltec chief began his rule about 
A.D. 750. There were nine high chiefs who 
gradually extended Toltec influence over 
the whole of civilised Mexico. In the tenth 
century there was a bitter civil war and the 
Toltec empire collapsed. This was described 
in later times as a battle of magic between 


Left: large serpentine mask covered with a 
mosaic of turquoise and red and white shell. 
This is a fine example of Teotihuacano 
work, probably of the fourth century A.D. 
Right: « pottery figurine painted in natural 


the god Quetzalcoatl and the demonic 
Tezcatlipoca, patron of warriors. 

After the débacle, a number of smaller 
city states arose in Mexico, but the leaders 
of the Toltecs escaped to Yucatan. where 
they erected a city amongst the Maya which 
is known to us as Chich'en Itzá. Here the 
Itza clan ruled for another two centuries 
before being over-thrown by the mixed 
Maya-Toltec rulers of Mayapan. 


The ancient Maya 


In the far south of Mexico and parts of. 
Guatemala, the Maya people built up a 
civilisation of their own. Their art and 
religion, while related to the other Mexican 
cultures, had great individuality of style. 
They used a system of writing, probably 
developed from the Olmec glyphs. which 
Was unique in America because it was 
phonetic. By using some 650 pictorial 
symbols for syllables the Maya were able to 
communicate ideas with accuracy. Their 
hieroglyphic inscriptions can be partially 
understood. They contain much mytho- 
logical and calendrical material. but there 
is no sign of any historical record. 

It appears that the Maya civilisation was 
separatist in character. Great cities were 


colours, showing a Maya nobleman from 
the island of Jaina, seventh century A.D. 
Below: a drawing made after the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, showing the dress 
worn by Aztec married women. 


built, but the only evidence of confederation 
occurs during a short period from the 
fourth to the seventh centuries A.D. The 
cities were mostly religious centres which 
were surrounded by scattered groups of 
farms. At Tikal, in Guatemala, however, 
thereare indications that the high pyramidal 
temples were the centre of an enormous city 
covering several square miles. — 

The older phase of the civilisation was 
centred. in Guatemala and the Chiapas 
region of Mexico. Cities were built from the 
second century A.D. and were inhabited 
until the end of the ninth. Temples and free- 
standingstelae werealso erected and covered 
with elaborate designs, many of which 
incorporated long inscriptions. 

The most important factor in religious 
life was the calendar, which was used for 
predicting all kinds of future events. A study 
of it shows that the Maya were conversant 
with the movements ofall the visible planets. 
and had divided the zodiac into a series of 
constellations not unlike our own. For 
mythological purposes they were able to 
deal with periods of time extending to 
millions of years. 

Basically they used a calendrical year of 
360 days divided into eighteen periods, each 
of twenty days. The 360 day period was 
Known as a Tun, and this was the basis of a 
count of time which was continually ad- 
Justed to bring calendars into line with the 
true solar year. Its purpose was not scientific 
from our point of view. for it was mainly 
concerned with a remarkable. system of 
Prognostication. The Maya expended vast 
intellectual energy on finding ‘lucky days” 
for any activity in which they were interested 
and thought that their magical calendar 
expressed the will of their gods. As a matter 
of fact it was of great value to the farmers for 
Il gave accurate dates for sowing and reap- 
ing. 

The fine cities and high civilisation of the 
Maya were equalled by their craft work in 
pottery and wood carving. From their 
monuments we can deduce that they also 


made the most remarkable woven garments. 


They were great painters too and wall 
frescoes, notably at Bonampak, show the 
early development of realism in the treat- 
ment of the human figure. 

This great civilisation broke up at the end 
of the ninth century. No more monuments 
were erected and the cities were totally 
abandoned to the encroachment of the 
forest. Nevertheless Maya tradition revived 
amongst the cities of Yucatan and from 
‚about A.D. 1000 to 1250 it was dominated by 
the intrusive Toltecs at Chich'en Itzá. Later 

e country separated into a number of more 

ly independent Maya cities in which the 
| arts were revived. Н i 
‘of Yucatan | i 


wn of Peten Itzá in 1697. 
Maya from history as an 
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The Aztec advance 


After the fall of the Toltec empire, Mexico 
broke up into a number of warring city 
states, each one seeking to control its neigh- 
bours. In the south-west the Zapotecs were 
heavily defeated by the Mixtec people under 
their great war leader Eight Deer Lord of 
Tilantongo (A.D. 1009-61) but, on his death, 
the Zapotecs regained their territory and 
the Mixtecs split up into their constituent 
town-states. 

In central Mexico a few families of Toltec 
descent survived the civil war and plague to 
become ancestors of various local dynasties, 
but all were eventually absorbed into the 
Aztec dominion. 
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Early beginnings 


The Aztec story began in 1168 when the 
small and rather primitive tribe was settled 
at Aztlan, a village on the plateau. Their 
ancestors are thought to have come from 
the far northern plains of the American 
middle west. They were inspired by a magical 
image of their war god, Huitzilopochtli to 
set out on a long pilgrimage to seek a pro- 
mised land from whence they should con- 
quer all Mexico. Because they had 
committed sacrilege, they were condemned 
to remain unsettled until such time as they 
should receive a sign of forgiveness, and for 
over a century they wandered about the 
country, always subject to the domination 
of the more civilised towns. 

Eventually they were exiled by the King 
of Colhuacan to a rocky islet in the Lake of 


The spirit of. 
Mexican art. 

Left: a Toltec figure which Supported an 
altar slab. This painted stone represents а 
king wearing the turq 


quoise crown, and was 
carved about A.D. 950. 


Above: an Aztec human sacrifice performed 
at a small temple. The hearts are offered to 

the god: the bodies will be eaten as a 
Sacrament. After the Codex Magliabecchi. 
painted A.D. 1550, (Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Right: a Zapotec 
century A.D. sh 
terrible jaguar. 
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Mexico. There they saw the promised ШЕР 
of the white eagle on a cactus plant у ты 
was to indicate the land pledged to th le 
and they immediately built a small temp 
to their god. Ue. 

^ The GU Aztecs elected their chiefs and 
established something like a tribal TUUS 
сгасу. However they understood loca d 
ing and made sure that the leading warr S 
Should marry into families which e = 
claim descent from the Toltec ru Ken 
Eventually the range of popular есп 
Was restricted so that chieftains could ony 
be elected from one specially importa 
family. This change followed the rescue ЕЕ 
the nation ina time of military danger by th 
war-leader Itzcoatl. Under his cede DID 
the Aztecs obtained control of the Valley o. 
Mexico through an alliance with their 
neighbours in the cities of Tlaltelolco and 
Tezcuco and, before his death in 1440, the 
armies of Itzcoatl had reached the coasts of 
“both the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 


Aztec domination grows 


Itzcoatl was succeeded by Moctecuzoma I 
who assumed the title of Uerlatoani, an 
approximate equivalent of emperor. Under 
this ruler, and his son Axayacatl, the Aztec 
armies gained control of most of the Pacific 
coast of Mexico. Axayacatl was also re- 
sponsible for the last and greatest rebuilding 
of the temples in Mexico City, but it was 
left to his successor, the Emperor Ahuitzotl, 
to complete the work. Sacrifice necessarily 
played an important part in the dedication 
ceremony and during a two year period pro- 
ceeding it, Ahuitzotl accumulated the whole 
manpower of a number of the Mixtec tribes 
which he had defeated, some 20,000 men, 
and sacrificed them to the god of war. This 
horrified the neighbouring kingdoms, and 
helped to prepare the way for the revolt of 
subject tribes which assisted Cortes in the 
destruction of the Aztec power. CC-0. 

On the death of Ahuitzotl in 1502, the 


power of the Aztecs was given to Mocte- 
cuzoma II. Despite the fact that his reign 
was marked by many changes of fortune, 


the Aztec dominion expanded to the size of 


the ancient Toltec empire. Moctecuzoma 
tried to make his capital as glorious and 
beautiful as ancient Tollan had been, and 
the surviving works of Aztec sculpture, gold 
work, and feather covered shields show that 
the height of Aztec culture was reached 
during his reign. 

As in Toltec times, the emperor was the 
chairman of the council of four, which in- 
cluded the High Priest, the Chief Justice and 
the Guardian of the Markets. The nobility 
were warrior chieftains and owed allegiance 
to the emperor. They were regarded as over- 
lords of the towns in their territory, and 
collected tribute in return for protection. 
Usually the nobles inherited their position, 
but a particularly brave warrior might win 
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nobleman. 


The mass of the people were small farmers 
who earned sufficient by intensive agricul- 
ture to pay taxes to the emperor, and tribute _ 
to gods and overlords. They added to their 
resources by barter at the markets. where 
all manner of goods could be found for 
exchange. There was no coined currency, 
but a suitable substitute was found in quills 
of gold dust, beads of jade, and bunches of 
tropical feathers. Cocoa beans were also 
used as a universally acceptable form of 
currency. 


The capital city 


Once in every twenty days a great market 
was held in Tenochtitlan (Mexico City). On 
these occasions there were festivals in 
honour of the gods. often accompanied by 
human sacrifice. The priests enacted mytho- 
logical dramas and the people participated 
in the dances and singing and in throwing 
flowers. In some festivals, girls thronged the 
Streets tossing flowers made of coloured 
pop-corn in honour of the maize spirits. 
And all this activity was set off by the gleam- 
ing white walls of the plastered houses. the 
frescoed pyramids and the glittering water 
of the canals which intersected the city. 

Tenochtitlan was not only one of the 
largest towns in the world at this time, it 
was also one of the most beautiful. It was 
set on an island in the midst of a mountain 
lake, whilst in the distance was to be seen a 
range of mountains with snow-capped vol- 
canoes. Bernal Diaz who saw it in all its 
glory in 1519, compared it to a vision from 
a romance of Amadis of Gaul. 


Aztec religion 


The Aztecs believed that the universe was 
but a green seed in the hands of the Divine 
Duality (Ometecuhtli), who had created 
everything. The earth was a great flat area 
lying between thirteen heavenly hemi- 
spheres, and nine underworlds. It was 
nourished by the rain god Tlaloc and his 
beautiful consort Chalchihuitlicue, Lady 
Precious Green. The sun gave life and light 
and was the fourth sun in a series, each of 
which represented a new creation of man- 
kind. To become the sun. a god had jumped 
into a great fire so that his heart had leapt 
into the sky to give light to mankind, In 
return, man was compelled to keep the sun 
moving through the heavens by offerings of 
human hearts at regular intervals. Hence 
the famous and horrible scenes of bloody 52796 
heart sacrifice at the temples. j er 
All the forces of nature were worshipped : 
as gods, and many of them were also 
regarded as living in the skies in the form o 
planets and stars. The Lord of this 
was a god called Tezcatlipoca. He was a 
demonic character, and was patro ў 
warriors, magicians, and Lord of Fat 
Many other gods existed since each 
plant, especially the maize, had it: 


of healing and of childbirth: 
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Above: the Maya civilisation had declined 
at the time when the Aztecs in M. exico and 
the Incas in Peru established. their empires 
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dess, Mayauel, was responsible for strong 
drink. 

Magical books were used which gave 
details of individual fate in varying circum- 
stances and many people consulted the 
soothsayers about their future. 

The sequence of time had a very special 
relationship to history, since not only the 
planets, but also the gods associated with 
them, were believed to rise and fall. Over a 
long period it had been believed that the 
god Tezcatlipoca had triumphed by turning 
out Quetzalcoatl and causing the ruin of the 
Toltecs. It was thought that in the year Two 
Reed (1518 in this case) the god of the 
Aztecs, who was a form of Tezcatlipoca. 
would once again be replaced by the re- 
appearance of Quetzalcoatl. Since the 
Emperor Moctecuzoma had been a priest 
he was well versed in this calendrical magic. 
He was already aware of impending doom 
for he had seen bad omens in the form of 


Tiahuanaco expansion 
End of Tiahuanaco 
Rise of the Chimu 


Rise of the Incas 
Conquest of the Chimu 


Inca expansion 


Conquest of Quito 


1533 


In 1508 and 1509 two strange ships had 
passed along the coast of Mexico. To the 
Aztecs, who had never seen a European 
vessel before, they appeared to be birds with 
huge white wings, carrying men dressed in 
hard grey stone (armour). These were the 
ships of Solis and Pinzon seeking trading 
posts. Moctecuzoma had strange visions of 
impending catastrophe, and of the return of 
Quetzalcoatl who would demand the seat of 
power once more. Then, on the precise day, 
a ship arrived on the coast and a stranger, 
dressed in black and wearing the hat and 
breast jewel of Quetzalcoatl. stepped ashore. 
However, it was not the return of the God. 
It was the Spaniard, Hernando Cortes. The 
conquest of Mexico had begun. 


Before the Incas 


Southwards from Mexico there used to be 
many smaller civilised areas. In Panama 


beautiful pottery and fine gold work which 
was traded as far as Mexico. In Colombia 
the Muisca culture was to be found where 
the tribes speaking Chibcha were adven- 
turous conquerors and their chief was the 
originator of the El Dorado legend. In the 
western Colombian river valleys lived many 
tribal groups. who were amongst the most 
remarkable gold workers of their day. In 
Ecuador there was a powerful kingdom 
ruled by the Scyri of Quito. But all these 
peoples can only be investigated by the 
archaeologist. They left no written history. 

On the other hand, from about A.p. 1100 
onwards the past was recorded by the people 
who lived southwards in Peru. Before that 
we must rely on legends illuminated by the 
archaeologists. In the early villages of the 
first two thousand years В.С. civilisation 
developed gradually. Somewhere about 
1500 B.C. maize was introduced from the 
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Above: painted a generation after the fall of 
Mexico, this history book is open to show 
the defeat of King Moquihuix of Tlaltelolco 
in combat with the Aztec Emperor 
Axayacatl. The emperor pursues him up the 
steps of the pyramid (left), and he falls to 


north, and because it could be so easily 
stored. added greatly to the possibilities of 
developing a higher civilisation. 

By 1000 в.с. a high culture was achieved 
on the central coast and in the highland 
valley of the Магайоп. Fine textiles, in 
creasingly elegant pottery, great stone carv- 
Ings and the first working of gold are 
associated with this Chavín culture. 

n the southern coast, where Chavin art 
was associated with the culture of Paraccas, 
a further development produced the Nasca 
civilisation Which lasted until the early 
centuries A.D. It was contemporary with a 
different civilisation in the northern half of 
the Peruvian Coast known to us as the 
Mochica culture. Here bronze was used for 
lools and weapons and great pyramidal 
temples were built of mud bricks. 

Both Mochica and Nasca civilisations 
were to be dominated by the 


his death from the upper platform ( right ر‎ 
Lower right: an Aztec hunter shown in the 
style of the post-conquest drawings. He is 
wearing a headdress of light-coloured, 
possibly dyed, hair. Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


of Tiahuanaco and Huari. There can be little 
doubt that these represented an empire, but 
it has neither history nor name for us. After 
the collapse of this imperium in the ninth 
century A.D. the only surviving high culture 
was on the northern coast, which was now 
dominated by the Chimü kings. The Bes 
land country was so divided that no unifie 
civilisation was able to develop until the 
Incas rose to power. 


The Inca power 


The Incas said that their ancestors came 
from the east. The first Inca, Manco, who 
claimed to be the offspring of the sun god, 
Inti, came with his sister carrying a piece О 
gold. Where this sank into the ground was 
to be their home which would be called 
Cuzco (a Quechua word meaning navel). 
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Above: the ancestors of the Aztecs shown as 
primitive hunters marching (denoted by the 
footprints) to meet the god Quetzalcoatl, 
identified by the quetzal feather in his 
mouth. Quetzalcoatl is depicted as a 
Spaniard in deference to the myth that 
Cortes himself was the returned Quetzalcoatl. 


that they had arrived at their appointed 
place, and they found themselves in a small 
town nestling among mountains. It was 
inhabited by ordinary Indians, similar to 
themselves in appearance, but Manco was 
able to persuade these people of his divine 
origins and by degrees, gained the ascen- 
dency. By the fourth generation the Incas 
ruled all Cuzco and the mountain valley 
around it. Then the other mountain tribes 
threatened them, and a great battle ensued in 
which the Inca, Viracocha, defeated the 
enemy and gave his family. and the tribes 
they ruled, control of the Andean plateau 
region. 


The expanding empire 


In the middle of the fifteenth century the 
great Inca, Tupac Yupanqui, captured the 
Peruvian coast lands, and re-organised the 
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were harnessed for the benefit of all the 
people. Ancient roads were extended and 
new ones were built. The system of records 
kept on knotted cords called quipus was 
made compulsory in all Inca towns. 
Through these records the Inca organisation 
knew exactly how much of any commodity 
was produced in any district. One third was 
kept locally and used by the people. One 
third was kept for the sun, to support the 
temples and schools and also to act as a 
national reserve in case of natural disaster. 
One third belonged to the Inca and was used 
for feeding the army and relieving local 
distress. 

Sometimes the Incas took over parts of 
the country by force. They kept an army 
equipped with spears and clubs headed with 
bronze and their warriors wore quilted 
cotton armour and helmets of bronze sheets 
fixed on leather. The army also had an 
expert corps of slingers to cover assaults on 
fortresses. Engineers marched with them in 
order to prepare roads and make suspension 
bridges over the ravines, and everywhere the 
Inca armies went the roads were improved, 
first for the army and later for commerce. 
Such were the benefits which the Incas 
brought that many tribes invited them to 
take over their own territories since they 
saw that the people in the Inca empire 


ln ‚had enough food and clothing, even 
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Right: the Inca city of Maccu Picchu, built 
high in the mountains of Peru. The main 


town is on the right and in the centre lies the 
sacred courtyard surrounded by temple 
buildings. 

Below: tlie Mochica people. who flourished 
five centuries before the Incas, depicted 
their sun god being carried by winged 
warriors. 

Far right: Mochica warriors. They are 
wearing battle dress of a type which had 
scarcely changed when the Inca empire fell 
many centuries later. 
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in the years of drought. This came about 
because of the Inca's system of storehouses 
all over the country. 

Eventually the Inca empire comprised all 
Peru, Bolivia, half of Chile and part of 
Ecuador, all dependent on the Supreme 
Inca, who was almost a god because he was 
thought to be descended from the sun, 


Administration and social customs 


Beneath the Supreme Inca was the Inca clan, 
many thousands of cousins of the Royal 
Family who administered the army and 
civil service. Sometimes brave warriors of 
ordinary families were made army generals 
and married Inca princesses. 

As for brilliant children, they were 
educated to hold high official posts. such as 
the quipucamayocs, who were record-keepers 
and historians. Girls might be chosen and 
educated as virgins of the sun, and could 
spend their lives, like nuns, doing religious 
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many were given as wives to visiting chiefs 
whom the Inca wished to honour. All social 
life was regulated, but on the whole it was a 
fair system under which people found a 
peaceful existence and enough food for all. 

The Incas worshipped a supreme deity. 
Viracocha, who had no images and only 
one temple. He was the mysterious power 
behind the universe and under him were 
the sun, moon, rainbow, and thunder. Every 
town had temples to these lesser natural 
deities. There were also numerous strange 
objects or places, Лиасаѕ, such as rocks, 
pools, plants and unusual animals which 
were full of magical power. Before these 
and their gods the Incas occasionally sacri- 
ficed maize beer (chica) and food. In times 
of great trouble, and only as a last resort, 
human beings were thrown over cliffs to 
placate the gods. 

The bodies of dead Incas were specially 
holy huacas, and were brought out in 


was mumified by being dried in the sun either 
in the hot sands of the coast or in the dry 
winds of the high plateau. The dead and the 
living seemed very close to each other, and 
the aim of custom was to keep to essentially 
the same way of life as one's grandparents. 
АП had gone well, and so there was little 
reason for change. 

Potatoes and the millet-like grain, quinoa, 
were the native Peruvian foodstuffs, but 
they also had maize, pumpkins, chillies and 
many green vegetables. Llama meat was 
plentiful, and llamas also provided skins. 
leather and hard bone for tools. Each town 
kept great herds numbering thousands 
grazing on the hill pastures. 

АП the Inca civilisation was threatened 
when a half-brother of the Inca seized the 
country after a civil war. The true Inca, 
the Child of the Sun, was imprisoned and 
the people awaited the wrath of the gods. 
Their fears were realised by the arrival of 
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Opposite: The departure of Christopher. 
Columbus from Palos on 3 August 1492. 
The development of shipbuilding which 
evolved the caravel with its strong timbers 
and ability to face the great Atlantic rollers 
was the necessary prerequisite for the 
success of such a voyage. The three vessels 
on this first voyage were the Santa Maria 
(flagship) and the much smaller Nina and 
Pinta commanded by the brothers Pinzon. 
(From a tapestry in the Alcazar, Seville.) 
Left: a portrait of Christopher Columbus by 
an unknown artist. ( Biblioteca Central de 
Marinha, Lisbon.) 


The Conquistadores 


Europeans seek new routes to Asia mainly for commercial reasons ; their vovages reveal a 
world much larger than they thought; they discover the Americas and the Pacific Ocean. 


Until the middle of the fifteenth century, 
European voyages had been mostly con- 
cerned with coastal trade. It is true that the 
Scandinavian nations had maintained regu- 
lar sailings to the Greenland settlements, 
but these had ceased before the end of the 
thirteenth century. Thereafter contact was 
intermittent, and in the fifteenth century 
very occasional. Otherwise there seem to 
have been only a few fortuitous voyages out 
into the Atlantic. 

The stimulus to new adventure came 
partly from the desire for commerce, and 
partly from a desire to circumvent the 
Turkish control of all the trade routes to the 
rich lands which had been discovered by 
Marco Polo two centuries earlier. The first 
successful journeys along the coasts of 
Africa were due to the energetic policies of 
the Portuguese prince, Henry the Navigator. 
From these came the great improvements in 
ship design, first for carrying more cargo 
and then for withstanding the rough seas of 
the great ocean. 

As we shall see, the Portuguese navigators 
had already found the Cape of Good Hope 
before Spain commenced her transatlantic 
voyages. The reason lies in the freedom of 
Portugal from the struggles which occupied 
the Spanish monarchs—the war with the 
Moorish kingdom of Granada. In the year 
when victory was achieved and Granada 
fell to Spanish arms, a middle-aged Genoese 
navigator set sail from Palos on a voyage 
financed, with some difficulty, by the Queen 


Christopher Columbus 


Columbus is believed to have been born in 
Genoa, although several other towns claim 
to have been his birthplace. Similarly, the 
exact year of his birth is unknown, but 1450 
seems a likely date. He was the son of a 
weaver, who became sufficiently important 
later on in his life to send his son on commer- 
cial voyages. 

The travels of Columbus extended from 
the Mediterranean to the Atlantic ports and 
he acquired a reputation as a navigator, and 
was able to travel with unusual freedom for 
the period. He had a thorough knowledge 
of the coasts of western Europe and it is 
almost certain that he had been in Danish 
ships as far as Iceland. 

After a journey from England, coasting 
southwards past France and Portugal. 
Columbus сате to Lisbon, where he married 
a young lady of Italian descent. Felipa 
Moniz de Perestrello, whose father had been 
governor of Porto Santo. Columbus then 
settled fora time on this island near Madeira. 
and during his stay learned of many strange 
plants and objects which had been found at 
sea or washed ashore. He also heard of a 
canoe containing the bodies of two brown- 
skinned "Indians which had been blown 
from some distant shore across the Atlantic 
by the westerlies. Such information led 
Columbus to speculate on the possibilities 
of further discovery. 

He found further clues in Lisbon where 


Florentine geographer Toscanelli, which 
had been sent to Father Martinez. Con- 
fessor to King Joao II of Portugal. Using the 
map to illustrate his arguments, Toscanelli 
contended that if the theoretical studies of 
the Alexandrian geographer Ptolemy were 
followed. then there was every reason to 
suppose that Asia could be reached by sailing 
west. This was based on the assumption that 
the world was round, and the mistake that 
the earth’s size had been underestimated. It 
was thus possible to envisage the Atlantic 
Ocean linking the mainland of Europe with 
the shores of China, which had been seen by 
Marco Polo. 


The anxious years 


Through his acquaintance with Father 
Martinez, Columbus asked for an audience 
from King João in Lisbon, seeking support 
for a voyage of discovery to the west. His 
reception was polite but cool, and since he 
was known only as a competent navigator, 
his request was rejected. The quest for sup- 
port was further pursued. and the scope 
broadened, with Bartholomew Columbus 
acting as agent for his brother to the kings 
of France and Britain. But it was still un- 
successful. 

Christopher, a widower by this time, left 
Portugal with his young son in 1484 and 
went to Spain. He was given advice and 
shelter by the prior of the monastery of La 
Rabida, and introduced to Queen Isabella's 
treasurer, Alonso de Quintanilla. Columbus 
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investigate its viability. Columbus was so 
secretive and bad at explaining his intentions 
that it took four years to reach a decision. 
It was hardly surprising that the com- 
mission's report was unfavourable. 

Columbus was soon to return to the 
attack. this time enlisting the help of the 
shipowner. Martin Pinzón who agreed to 
join the scheme as a partner. Somehow 
Columbus managed to secure another audi- 
ence at court —which at this point. the latter 
part of 1491. was at the siege of Granada. 
The city fell in 1492. and the Spanish 
monarchs were then able to give their full 
attention to the Genoese navigator. 

He astonished them with his audacious 
demands—aid to finance the voyage. a 
guarantee of one-tenth of all the profits 
made on the journey, the rank of nobleman 
and the title *Grand Admiral of the Ocean 
Seal. This time he was given a flat refusal- 
but the king's treasurer, it is said. changed 
the monarch's minds by making them 
understand what the country would lose if 
the expedition succeeded with the support 
of another monarch. Isabella capitulated: 
Columbus had at last the Support he needed. 

Money poured in from the royal treasury 
(although there is no truth in the story that 
Queen Isabella pawned her jewels) and even 
more money was supplied by Pinzon. Three 
ships were provided, the Niña, the Pinta, 


Atlantic and a commission was set up to 


and the Santa Maria which was Columbus's 
flagship. The queen also released a number 
of convicts on condition that they became 
sailors on the expedition. 


The voyage 


The departure from Palos of the expedition 
in its three small ships, half an hour before 
sunrise on Friday 3 August 1942, was a 
drab occasion, for few people expected to 
see the voyagers return. 

At first. Columbus sailed south to the 
Canary Islands. whence he calculated they 
would have to traverse about 2.000 miles of 
ocean to reach the lands of the Great Khan 
of China. They voyaged into the unknown 
seas on the 6 September and, keeping a little 
south of west, the ships sailed through 
waters filled with remarkable creatures such 
as flying fish. Slowly the food Supplies began 
1o dwindle and the crew became apprehen- 
sive about their safety. They had no stake in 
the voyage and did not wish to continue on 
towards what they regarded as certain 
destruction. On 10 October they reached 
breaking point and Columbus was forced to 
promise them to return if no land was sighted 
in three days. 

Fortunately, on the morning of the next 
day they sighted some floating twigs—some 
bearing leaves— masses of weed, and a piece 
of wood which had obviously been broken 
from a carved figure. A look-out was posted. 
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Then, that night, 11 October, Columbus 
himself saw a light. By its rhythmic move- 
ment he concluded that it was being carried 
by a man on a shore. At dawn, a boy on the 
Nina, Juan Rodriguez de Triana, sighted 
land. A reward had been promised by the 
king and queen for the first sighting and 
Columbus claimed this for himself, because 
of the torch light which he had seen on the 
previous night. Nevertheless he rewarded 
the boy with a silk doublet. As for the island, 
Columbus decided to name it San Salvador. 


Columbus and the ‘Indians’ 


For the next three months the explorers 
sailed from island to island, Columbus had 
only the account of Marco Polo’s travels in 
Asia to guide him, and although his ‘Indians’ 
Were appropriately light brown with slanting 
eyes and straight hair, he found no advanced 
Civilisation. When they reached Haiti, and 
later Cuba, he hoped that they had found 
Japan (Cipango), but here again the inhabit- 
ants Were not what he had expected. They 
wore little clothing, used tools of stone, and 
lived in thatched huts in large villages. 


Though they produced elaborate wood 
Carvings and 


washed gold 


bus concluded 
hitherto unkn 


The capture of Granada in 1492 released the 
resources and energies of the Spanish 
kingdom for the conquest of the New World. 
Left: Granada in 1563. (Casa de los Tiros, 
Granada.) 

Below: Seville, on the river Guadalquivir. 
This city became the organisational centre 
for all Spanish colonial enterprises. 

( Torre del Oro, Seville.) 


Bottom: Indian hunters of Florida. The 
natives of the Antilles discovered by 
Columbus were much more primitive in 
culture and costume. The virtual 
extermination of the peoples of the 

West Indies was one of the most unpleasant 
results of the discovery of the New World. 
From an engraving by Théodore de Bry. 
(Academia das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 
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There was no possibility of any real 
understanding between the native peoples 
of the Indies and the sailors but the usual 
exchanges of trinkets and tools for food and 
girls took place. From the native view point 
these great white strangers, whose powers 
belonged to the realms of magic, had prob- 
ably floated down from the skies in their 
canoes with the white wing-like sails. To the 
visitors the natives were simple savages with 
no knowledge at all. 


The race for home 


Columbus gathered a cargo of local curios, 
strange birds, food plants, carvings, golden 
ornaments and some of the native peoples, 
mostly of Tainan stock. By January he was 
planning the return voyage, but his departure 
was hastened when he discovered that Martín 
Pinzon had sailed on ahead, presumably 
with the intention of claiming the discovery 
for himself. However, Columbus was the 
better navigator and even though the Santa 
Maria had to be abandoned when she ran 
aground, he escaped with his men, the 
Indians and a greater part of the novelties 
which had been collected, and finally 
reached Palos in the Nina on 15 March 1493. 

A few hours later the apologetic Pinzón, 
who had planned to be first with the news of 
the discovery, arrived in the Pinta. After a. 
stop at Seville, where he wrote a long letter 
de Eardinand and Isabella, Columbus went 
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around the coast and landed the crews of the 
two ships and the Indians at Barcelona for 
the ceremonial presentation to the king and 
queen. 

Theoccasion wasa great personal triumph 
for Christopher Columbus. He was given a 
patent of nobility which enabled him to 
display a coat of arms emblazoned with a 
lion and a castle. His title of ‘Grand Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea' was allowed, and he was 
given a state pension. However, to his great 
disgust, he was not permitted to become 
viceroy over the newly discovered lands. 


Troubles with Portugal 


The discoveries in the west brought about 
political difficulties with neighbouring Por- 
tugal. The Portuguese had assumed that 
their discoveries on the coast of Africa and 
the tip of an Atlantic ‘Island’ of Brazil, gave 
them an undisputed claim to all newly dis- 
covered lands in the Atlantic. The Spaniards 
could not accept this, and since they were 
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Catholics asked the pope. who was a 
Spaniard, to intervene on their behalf. 

A decision was eventually reached at 
Tordesillas, when a plan to define spheres of 
influence was agreed. This followed in 
principle the bull of Pope Alexander VI 
of 4 May 1493 over which there had been 
continual disagreement as the new dis- 
coveries extended. It was, therefore, thought 
wiser to keep the contending powers apart 
by establishing a dividing line running from 
north to south, 370 leagues west of the Cape 
Verde Islands. The territory to the east оГ 
this line was apportioned to Portugal (and 
this effectively gave her a claim to Brazil). 
and the territory to the west was assigned to 
Spain. However, this was to cause problems 
in less than thirty years after Magellan's 
ships had circumnavigated the globe; for 
where, it was argued, should the territorial 
rights of discovery end on the other side of 
the world? 


The matter was finally settled by the 
Treaty of Saragossa in 1529. when the two 
countries agreed on a new line down the 
Pacific. Spain renounced her claims to 
Africa and Asia: whilst Portugal accepted 
that all the Americas should be a Spanish 
sphere of influence. This treaty had far 
reaching historical consequences, though at 
the time it seemed to be somewhat academic 
since other nations were not bound by it. 

Meanwhile, in 1493, Columbus had been 
sent out again with a fleet of seventeen cara- 
vels. Spain had decided on a course of ex- 
ploitation of the lands across the Atlantic. 


Later voyages of Columbus 


Columbus’ second voyage was not a success 
politically. even though it enabled him to 
declare that Cuba, Jamaica and Haiti 
(Hispaniola) were possessions of Spain. The 
expedition in spite of its size, was unable to 


Above left: Columbus erecting a cross on 
Watling Island and receiving gifts of gold 


from the Indians. A late sixteenth-century 


print. (Academia das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 
Lower left: an armillary sphere relating the 
latitude and longtitude of the earth with the 
sphere of sun and stars. (Biblioteca, 

El Escorial, Madrid.) 

Centre: a tattooed Indian warrior from 
Virginia. From an engraving by Théodore de 
Bry. (Academia das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 
Below: Columbus returns from his 
triumphant first voyage to present Indians 
and treasures to Queen Isabella and King 
Ferdinand. Painting by Garcia Ibanez. 

( Museo del Ejército, Madrid.) 
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find a safe and permanent settlement sincê о 
there were constant troubles with native > ы . % - 
caciques (chieftains) who attacked the well- ery ; non Se a 
armed Spaniards with Stone Age weapons. = = ; с ЗЕН» : 

On other occasions, though, more peaceful 
exchanges vielded much gold. No mines 
were discovered however, although Colum- 
bus did see a few Indians engaged in washing 
gold from river sands. Nowhere did he find 
a single building of stone and nowhere did 
the people wear more than little aprons of 
beads. The temples were thatched huts and 
the wooden idols were served by strange 
ecstatic medicine-men. A number of cap- 
tured Indians were taken aboard for the 
return voyage. They were the major treasure 
of the expedition. 

When Columbus returned to Spain with 
such a poor report of his failure to reach 
either Japan or China he lost the confidence 
of the court and it was two years before he 
was permitted to sail again. By 1498 he was 
back in favour and-he put to sea once more, 
this time sailing farther south, his official 
intention being to find the Straits of Malacca 
and the sea road to India. 

In fact he made a landfall at Trinidad. 
After this he pushed southwards, passing 
the mouth of the Orinoco. The current from 
this river was so powerful that fresh water 
was still found ten leagues out in the ocean 
and, as a result, Columbus decided that this 
must be one of the rivers of Paradise. He 
soon found that he was unable to proceed 
further so he turned west along the coasts of 
Venezuela. Then with his battered ships he 
set sail for Santo Domingo. 

The small Spanish settlement which his 
brother had founded was now a town, and 
the colony was governed by Francisco de 
Bobadilla, lately arrived from Spain with 
powers to investigate complaints of mal- 
administration. The meeting was less than 
friendly. Columbus still considered that he 
should have been made Viceroy of the 
Indies, but everything was against him. In 
the end the great discoverer was arrested and 
sent back to Spain in chains. The charge 
against him was illicit trading in gold with 
the native peoples. 

In Spain he was treated with more con- 
sideration and in 1502 was allowed to under- 
take a further voyage. On this last journey 
he passed Cuba, and in the Gulf of Hon- 
duras encountered a great trading canoe. 


Above: A Spanish landing, said to be in 
Yucatan. The Indians, however, resemble 
the primitive peoples of Panama rather than 
the civilised Maya. 

Below: A reconstruction of a Mexican 
human sacrifice from literary description. 
The reality of such sacrifices seen in 
Yucatan shocked even the warlike Spanish 
soldiers. Engravings by Théodore de Bry. 
(Academia das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 
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The Indians on board described the golden 
lands to the south and thus sent him towards 
Costa Rica, whilst preserving their own 
cities in Yucatan from the mysterious 
strangers. 

Columbus coasted Panama and the Isth- 
mus of Darien. but his ships were now un- 
seaworthy and his own health had deterior- 
ated. He returned to Jamaica as best he 
could and then travelled to Spain to 
petition help from the king, for his patron, 
Queen Isabella. had already died. He 
received little help and his last months were 
spent in sickness and heartbreak with only. 
a few loyal friends gathered about him. On 
20 May 1506 he died at Valladolid. His 
petition had not even been discussed. 


To the Pacific 


It is almost certain that Columbus was not 
the first visitor to the Caribbean and South 
America: his great distinction was his under- 
standing of the winds of the Atlantic so that 
he made it possible for translantic voyages 
to be undertaken at will. The Norse settlers 
in Greenland navigated the Atlantic coasts, 
possibly as far south as Delaware Bay. but 
they had no permanent settlements apart 
from the Greenland villages. In one account 
we are told that in 1492 they appealed to the 
pope asking him to send them help. How- 
ever, they died ош. probably in the years 
when the West Indies were opened up for 
permanent colonisation. 

The Spanish government was very care- 
ful about the royal monopoly of power. 
Colonial governors were not independent 
and they were accompanied by accountants, 
justices, and inspectors who made regular 
reports to Spain. There was a spirit of 
emulation between the various settlers. If 
they made new discoveries they were likely 
to be given small financial rewards, and fine 
sounding titles, but they also gained prestige 
towards the day when they might be 
appointed to high office and have control 
over their fellows. This system encouraged 
ambition although it led to many personal 
tragedies, such as the murder of Balboa. In 
the main, though, the government at home 
managed to keepa paternalistic control over 
affairs. 

The settlers exploited the Indians with 
great cruelty and excused themselves by 


The Spanish explorers had guns and steel 
weapons as well as armour, which gave them 
a complete mastery over the American 
Indian peoples (above left). The quality of 
their metal work is shown by the pike and 
halberd on this page. ( Museo del Ejército, 
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pleading that the natives Were animals in 

uman form without true souls. To this the 

hurch replied with an affirmation of the 

штап dignity of other races. but the 
"isolation ofthe colonies made it very difficult 
for the more humane intentions of the crown 
to become really effective. Basically the 
government intended the Indians to become 
‘wards of the Spaniards. The term ecomienda 
really meant that the landowner was given 
total control of the natives in his area with 
the duty of caring for their welfare and 
education in the Christian faith. Few of the 
owners seem to have felt that this implied 
something different from the brutal ex- 
ploitation of labour. 


The New World gets its name 


After the death of Columbus, the number of 
exploring voyages continued to increase. 
It soon became clear from these that the 
New World was not a part of Asia. Among 
the travellers was Amerigo Vespucci, a 
Florentine merchant who wrote a descrip- 
tion of the land he saw in the south. An 
incorrect date. given by him or his printer to 
his description. inspired Martin Waldsee- 
miller, a cartographer of the period, to 
inscribe the name ‘Americal on a map of the 
partially discovered new continent. The 
name was accepted and has remained to this 
day without ever being seriously questioned 
by anybody. 


Balboa discovers the Pacific Ocean 


In 1511 the interior of Cuba was “pacified” 
: by military forces among whom Hernando 
Cortes took a distinguished part. In the 
previous year. 1510, Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
had landed in Darien as a member of an 
expedition headed by Martin de Enciso. 
Balboa wasa born leader. and Enciso proved 
incompetent; soon Balboa was in command 
d Enciso sent back to Spain as a prisoner. 
boa then conquered the surrounding 
intry in a series of expeditions and soon 
chip of the natives. It was 
was on one of these expeditions 
heard. for the first time, of the gold 
а the great ocean on the other side 
nountains. 
| after his return to Darien. Balboa 
that Enciso had reached Spain 
lained about his deposition to 
ho had condemned Bal- 
therefore resolved to 
sovereign by some 
rise. On | September 1513 
90 Spaniards and 1,000 
d : спа of the month 


Below: the Antilles, the Gulf of Mexico, 
Florida and the eastern seaboard of the 
United States from а Spanish map of the 
early sixteenth century. In the last years of 
the fifteenth century cartographers of 2 
western Europe greatly advanced the quality 
of their work. It was Martin Waldseemüller, 
а cartographer working at Saint Die in 
Lorraine, who first applied the name 

* America" to the land mass of South 
America. It was extended to Nortli America 
much later by Mercator. From the Atlas of 
Lazarro Luis, 1563. ( Academia das 
Ciencias, Lisbon.) 


These early sixteenth-century illustrations, 
said to represent the voyage of Amerigo 
Vespucci, depict the colonisation of America. 
Above: The Europeans are given a present 
of girls wearing beads at neck and knee 
made from clay covered with gold. 

Left: Incidents of peaceful contact and 
local war as various groups of Indians 
reacted differently to the strange European _ 
invaders. Engravings by Théodore de Bry. - 


(Ys otion, New Delhi. Digitized emi das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 
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The discovery of Mexico 


The first contact between Europeans and 
the highly civilised Maya people of southern 
Mexico was probably about 1512 or 1514. 
Solisand Pinzon (who had beena companion 
of Columbus in the first voyage of 1492) 
went on a trading venture. They gave 
sufficient details for a map to be drawn and 
published by Peter Martyr de Angleria, the 
historiographer of the Indies, before Mexico 
was officially discovered. They sailed round 
the coast of the Yucatan peninsula and the 
Giulf of Mexico, but in their written report 
they reversed all the sailing directions. How- 
ever, they set down the Maya town names 
correctly and there can be no doubt that they 
were the precursors of Hernandez de Cor- 
doba who was sent from Cuba in 1517 to 
investigate stories of a new land to the west. 

The reports of stone-built cities, gold and 
Jade, as well as a native race clothed in fine 
cotton garments roused the interest of the 
governor of Cuba. He sent his nephew, 
Grijalva, on another expedition. In the fleet 
was a young Castillian gentleman, Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, who was later to write the 
best history of the conquest of Mexico. 
Grijalva's expedition reached the Gulf of 
Mexico and engaged in trade on a small 
scale. Enough was learned about the rich 
and powerful empire to encourage the 
governor of Cuba to plan an expedition to 
conquer this land which apparently con- 
lained treasures rivalling the gold of India. 

Among the adventurers whom Velazquez 


planned to send on the expedition to Mexico 
was Hernando Cortes. Cortes came from a 
noble but impoverished family in Estre- 
madura. He was anxious to go to the New 
World to seek his fortune and in 1504. when 
he was nineteen, arrived in Santo Domingo. 
He played an active part in the conquest of 
Cuba, and then settled down to become a 
farmer as well as a soldier. He married a 
Spanish lady in Cuba. and became quite 
important in social affairs in the colony. 
Velazquez was later to regret his choice of 
leader and sought to rescind the appoint- 
ment, but Cortesanticipated this and slipped 
out of Cuba with his force before this could 
be done. 


Left: after the retreat from Mexico City, 
Cortes reorganised his forces and defeated 
the last Aztec army at Otumba. Here he is 
shown in an anonymous nineteentli-century 
painting, carrying the captured banner of the 
Aztec general. ( Museo del Ejército, 
Madrid.) 

Below: an imaginative picture by Théodore 
de Bry of the Spaniards camping in the 
forests before the battle. His picture of the 
New World fauna is fanciful—neither 
elephants nor lions lived in Mexico. 
(Academia das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 


Adventure into Mexico 


The fleet sailing with Hernando Cortes took 
five hundred soldiers, ten small cannon, an 
forty-eight hand guns. There were also six- 
teen horses. This force was hopefully e 
pected to conquer an empire ot which [е 
capital city housed nearly a million inhabit- 
ants. Cortes knew nothing of the Aztecs at 
this time. He was merely intent on taking 
his force beyond the reach of Governor 
Velaquez. А З 

а pilot Alaminos, who had sailed with 
Columbus, guided them to a landfall on a 
small island off the tip of Yucatan. There 
thev found their first stone-built temple 
which contained strange images of naked 
women and, lying on the steps, groups of 
human bodies. They had been sacrificed by 
having their hearts ripped out. 

After leaving this ill-omened island the 
fleet coasted Yucatan, calling at several 
cities of the Maya people. One of the more 
friendly ofthe Maya caciques made a present 
to Cortes of turkeys and maize for food, 
jade for good fortune and twenty pretty girls. 
Shortly afterthisacuriousincidentoccurred : 
for one of these girls had been sold to Maya 
merchants by her mother in order to save 
her life. She had been born on a day which 
was so unlucky that she was destined to 
destroy the god of the Aztecs. Now at 
eighteen the Princess Ce Malinalli of Pain- 
alla, whom the Spaniards called Dona 
Marina, became a member of the party of 
strange black-bearded men, 

At another town Cortes rescued a ship- 
wrecked Spaniard who had been a slave 
among the Maya. His name was Aguilar. 
and he had learned to speak the Maya 
language. He spoke in this to Marina, and 
she in turn was able to translate this into 
Nahuatl, the Aztec language. Thus before he 
reached Mexico Cortes already had an 
interpreter. 


The return of a god 


In April 1519 the ships approached the 
Mexican shores near the city of Cempoalla. 
The local Totonac people were frightened at 
the sight of the giant canoes with white 
wings which, they said, spoke with thunder 
when a cannon was fired. They feared what 
might happen on the next day for this was a 
magical occasion which occurred only once 
every fifty-two years. It might be the time 
when the god Quetzalcoatl, the Lord of the 
Winds and the Breath of Life, would return 
to Mexico to combat and destroy the terrible 
war god of the Aztecs. 

Dofia Marina knew this, delayed Cortes 
for a day and sent him ashore in his best 
black velvet gloves and hose and with a very 
fashionable flat-topped hat. On his breast 
was a large shining jewel. He was unaware 
that in this dress he really resembled the 
god Quetzalcoatl who wore red face paint. 
a flat Huaxtec hat and had the black painted 
limbs of a priest. Similarly the jewel was 
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Before the fall of Mexico was complete 
Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese navigator 
in the service of Spain, had discovered tlie 
way to the Pacific Ocean through the straits 
separating the South American continent 
from Tierra del Fuego. The Dutch map 
above shows the Fuegian savages and a 
penguin. 
Below: an engraving by Théodore de Bry 
showing Peruvian Indians bringing the 
treasures of the Inca to Pizarro. (Academia 
das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 
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reminiscent of the sacred wind-jewel of 
Quetzalcoatl. So from the beginning Cortes 
was expected to conquer the Aztecs. 

The Totonacs welcomed Cortes with 
politeness and raised no objection to his 
erectinga camp near their city of Cempoalla. 
However, Cortes noticed the arrival of a 
stranger with a retinue of servants. This was 
a nobleman from Tenochtitlan (Mexico 
City), who was collecting taxes from the 
Totonacs who had been conquered some 
years before by the Aztecs. The stranger had 
scribes with him who made pictures of the 
Spaniards and their ships. These were im- 
mediately sent by runners to the great ruler 
Montezuma in the capital. The Totonacs 
continued to help the Spaniards for it is 
possible that they already saw a chance of 
throwing off the yoke of the hated Aztec 
conquerors. 

Cortes improved his camp, and named 
the little town Villa Rica de Vera Cruz. He 
sent his first dispatch to the Emperor 
Charles V in Spain, making good the 
Spaniards’ claim to the country and sending 
presents of gold, featherwork and painted 
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books can be seen in Vienna today. It des- 
cribes the history of the god Quetzalcoatl, 
for whom the Mexicans mistook Hernando 
Cortes. 


The Spaniards march on the 
capital 


Cortes’ army stayed at Vera Cruz until 
August 1519, and then Cortes set out on the 
road to Mexico City. He took 400 foot 
soldiers, 15 mounted cavaliers, and some 
thousands of Totonac porters who carried 
seven cannons as well as all the military 
baggage. They had learned by now that the 
horses were not the same creatures as the 
riders and so were not afraid of them. 

The army marched north-westwards into 
the mountains. From Mexico, Montezuma 
sent a messenger saying that it was un- 
necessary for the Spaniards to visit him in 
the city. He was aware that they had over- 
whelming power, and feared that they were 
gods sent to destroy the Aztecs and their 
war god. Cortes however marched on to 
meet a mountain people who were at war 


X hu ie Aztecs. These Tlaxcalan people 
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The Atlantic was crossed by quite large 3 
fleets using the Trade W inds for navigation. 
"Ships similar to these vessels are p n in 
this painting (centre) of a naval battle 
benveen the Spanish and French. 
( Biblioteca, El Escorial, Madrid. е 
Below: Francisco Montejo disembarking їп 
Yucatan. Engraving by Théodore de Bry. 
( Academia das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 
Upper right: The agreement between 
Pizarro, de Luque and Almagro, and the 
embarkation. А 
Lower right: Pizarro recruiting Indian 
warriors as reinforcements. Engravings by 
Théodore de Bry. ( Academia das Ciencias, 
Lisbon.) 


lested the Spaniards in a battle, accepted 
defeat and then joined in the plan to advance 
on Mexico City. 

On the journey Cortes, probably inspired 
by Doria Marina, visited the city of Cholula, 
which was famous as the holy place of 
Quetzalcoatl. Here Montezuma senta group 
of magicians to destroy Cortes. Having 
failed they planned to start an insurrection, 
With the aid of information supplied by 
Dona Marina the Spaniards attacked and 
massacred many of the people in the city. 
Then they continued and eventually crossed 
the mountains into the Valley of Mexico. 
"They were astonished by their first sight of 
the great city: it was larger than any town in 


Europe at that time, built o 
lake and surrounded Ь 
volcanoes. 

They were welcomed b 
given a palace in which to Stay. It seemed 
that all was going well and that the Aztecs 


n islands in a 
у mountains and 


у Montezuma and 


might be induced to accept Spanish rule, 
Meanwhile Velazquez in Cuba showed 
his envy by sending an expedition to Vera 
Cruz with instructions to capture Cortes and 
punish him for disobedience. Cortes left 
Mexico under a small garrison and marched 
with most of his troops to deal with the new 
threat. In a single short battle the Cuban 
commander was captured, and Most of his 


War with the Aztecs 


On their return to Mexico the Spaniards 
encountered an ominous silence. The garri- 
son they had left behind had become 
alarmed by a great dance before the god of 
a which was attended by most of the 
S mobiles: They therefore attacked and 

у Mexicans were killed, After that there 


could be no рег 
J асе. The Emperor Monte- 
zuma tried 5 


2 lo stem a riot, but was killed bya 
stone thrown by his own people. 


„Alter a short pause, while they were be- 


: paniard he Aztec people, the 
men voted to join Cortes. The ма паспе out опа moonless night. 
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of the city when the Aztecs attacked from 
canoes. The plan was not to confront the 
Spaniards, but to seize them and drag them 
down to drown in the mud of the shallow 
lake. Bernal Diaz tells us that many of the 
newcomers to Mexico were drowned because 
they were weighed down by the gold they 
were carrying. The losses were heavy. 
After the remnants of the army were 
marshalled on the shore, Cortes wept to see 
how many of his companions were missing. 
Strangely enough the Aztecs did not attack 
at once, so the army re-grouped and began 
to march towards Tlaxcala. At Otumba the 
Mexican army was seen: thousands of 


feathered warriors massed in front of Che, Prqyossess lt Shastri Collection, New Delhi. Digitized 


banners of the war chiefs. Cortes, with his 
few remaining horsemen, attacked with a 
single aim, that of capturing the banner of 
the army commander. Unexpectedly, they 
succeeded and the Aztecs suddenly retreated. 
They never had a real chance to defeat the 
armoured Spaniards on the field of battle. 
After a rest in Tlaxcala, Cortes, with many 
thousands of Tlaxcalans and other Indians 
in revolt against the Aztecs, surrounded the 
lake, cut off all supplies to Mexico city, and 
then invaded it. He had to destroy nearly 
every building before the last of the Aztec 
war chiefs, the heroic young Cuauhtemoc, 
was captured, and Mexico becamea Spanish 


The world encompassed 


While the Spanish conquest of Middle 
America was still incomplete a Portuguese 
gentleman, Ferdinand Magellan, became a 
navigator in the service of Charles V. the 
Hapsburg emperor who now ruled Spain as 
well as the Austrian dominions. Charles V, 
a very able man, wished to find the route 
westwards which would lead across the 
Pacific Ocean to the Spice Islands (In- 
donesia). His Portuguese rivals were already 
importing highly profitable cargoes of spice, 
fine cloth and jewels and Magellan was 
instructed to coast the American continent 
and then proceed across the South Sea, so 
by eGangotri = 
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called since it was south of the Isthmus of 
Panama when Balboa first sighted it. 

Magellan left Spain in September 1519, 
and after a long coastal voyage of discovery 
beyond Brazil and the estuary of the Rio de 
la Plata he found the entrance to the rocky 
and dangerous straits. After a difficult 
passage through this cruel region in Novem- 
ber 1520, he found the great Pacific Ocean 
open before him. Had he sailed northwards 
he would have discovered the Inca empire, 
but his instructions were to find the Spice 
Islands. He knew the approximate direction 
50 he set out on the long journey across the 
Pacific Ocean, during which he missed the 
Polynesian archipelagoes, except for one 
small group of islands where the natives 
boarded his ships and stole everything they 
could carry away. 

On 16 March 1521, he made landfallin the 
Philippine Islands, which were named in 
honour of Prince Philip who was soon to 
become King Philip II of Spain. On 27 April 
1521, Magellan was killed in a bitter fight 
with the people of the island of Cebu and his 
command was taken over by Sebastian del 
Cano. When he reached the Moluccas one 
of hisships the Trinidad, was in a dilapidated 
condition, but the captain decided to try 
and cross the Pacific to Mexico. However, 
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the ship was captured by the Portuguese and 
the Spanish soldiers were imprisoned and 
died. They were the first to suffer from the 
commercial rivalry of the two great naval 
powers. 

Similar incidents were to occur in the 
following years and these eventually led to 
the Treaty of Saragossa in 1529. which 
brought the rule of law into the relationships 
between Spain and Portugal in the tropical 
seas. 

Meanwhile del Cano w 
ship left the Moluccas and 
Indian Ocean. Reachin 
Mozambique he turned s 
Cape of Good Hope, and 
past west Africa. He reac 
Lucar on 6 September 1 
twelve days less than thr 
circumnavigation of the 
thirty years after the first 
bus who had sought the 
of the Indies. 


ith his surviving 
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Above: a late sixteenth-century illustration 
of the return of Pizarro, when he found 
Almagro and his companions reduced to 
living on turtle meat. The story then 
continues to the landing of Pizarro in Peru 
and his reception by a provincial governor of 
the Inca empire. Engraving by Théodore de 
Bry. ( Academia das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 


there was a great king who possessed 
immense quantities of gold. He therefore 
encouraged Francisco Pizarro, who had 
served with him in Panama, to discuss the 
possibility of а voyage to the mysterious 
Southern empire. Pizarro, like Cortes, had 
been born in a poor family in the province 
of Estremadura, but unlike his great con- 
temporary he was illegitimate and illiterate. 
However, he was able to join with two 
friends, the priest Hernando de Luque, who 
helped to finance the expedition, and the 
grim old soldier, Diego de Almagro. 
. His first expedition brought back definite 
information about the rich civilisation in 
the mountains. of. the southern continent. 
On the second voyage, Almagro and a com- 
pany of soldiers were landed on an island 
within reach of the Peruvian port of Tumbez 
t was clear that the Peruvians were 50 


powerful that it would be necessary to have 
reinforcements. 

Pizarro returned to Spain, was seized and 
imprisoned for debt, but was rescued on the 
orders of the Emperor Charles V who was 
interested in the story of the golden land. 
The emperor invested Pizarro with the title 
of Governor and Captain-General of New 
Castile. Pizarro returned to Panama and 
recruited a further 180 men and 27 horses 
and they then sailed for Tumbez to rejoin 
Almagro. 

‚ At that time Peru was recovering from a 
civil war in which the true Inca, Huascar, 
had been defeated and imprisoned by his 
half-brother Atahuallpa. The country was 
paralysed by the discovery that a true-born 
Inca was not omnipotent; the Inca was the 
son of the sun—he must be divine, and 
therefore omnipotent. The Spaniards landed 
near Tumbez, occupied the city without any 
serious fighting, and slowly advanced from 
city to city along the coast of Peru. They 
learned of the great empire of the Incas and 
of the civil war. Yet for some time nothing 
whatsoever happened. Pizarro was soon 
joined by a small force commanded by 
Hernando de Soto, who later discovered the 
Mississippi. They decided to march towards 


false Inca, Atahuallpa, who had, in the 
meantime, preserved unity by murdering 
his brother and becoming sole leader. 


A million men against the Spaniards 


The Spanish army advanced into the moun- 
tains and at last heard that Atahuallpa was 
moving forward to meet them at Caxa- 
marca. At length they saw the camp of the 
Inca forces and the surrounding hills 
covered by a million men. Although he had 
small hope of survival, Pizarro decided to 
enter the stone-built town, knowing that its 
massive walls would at least enable him to 
hold out for some time if attacked. The year 
was 1532. 

The Inca advanced with his nobles, and 
Pizarro placed his men in strategic positions 
on the walls and around the town square. 
As the great king came forward to meet the 
strangers Pizarro gave an order. Immedi- 
ately soldiers poured forth and arquebusiers 
on the walls shot down the Peruvian nobles. 
Atahuallpa was seized and made prisoner. 
Eagerly the Inca offered a ransom in order 
to try and preserve his life, since he realised 
that these strangers were not gods sent by 
the sun to revenge the murder of his brother. 
They were simply greedy for gold. So he 


Above: the Portuguese capture of Ceuta in 
Morocco. It was after participating in this 
battle that Prince Henry the Navigator 
determined to initiate a seriés of voyages to 
discover the sources of the Saharan gold. 
trade. ( Museu Militar, Lisbon.) 


be sent to him. He even had the great gold 
cornice stripped from the Temple of the Sun 
in Cuzco, the capital city. But a room full of 
gold was not enough for the invaders. They 
decided that Atahuallpa must die. He was 
offered a choice, to remain a sun-worshipper 
and be burnt alive, or to be baptised and 
swiftly killed by the garotte. He accepted the 
easier death. 

As they marched inland through the busy 
cities and along the stone-paved roads of 
Peru they found more and more evidence of 
true civilisation. There was almost no 
resistance. The Indians wept for the lost Son 
of the Sun, Huascar Inca, but they accepted 
the rule of their new masters. The great 
Temple of the Sun in Cuzco was desecrated, 
and the mummies of the deceased Incas were 
burned. However, it was to be another year 
before an Inca revolt occurred. It lasted a 
few months; then collapsed because all the 
peasant soldiers deserted. 
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War continued in Peru, since the con- 
quistadores could not agree on who was to 
hold power. Almagro was executed in 1538 
on the orders of Hernando Pizarro whose 
elder brother. Francisco, was in turn mur- 
dered by Almagro's former followers. The 
civil wars lasted from the death of Atahullpa 
in 1533 until the time when the Spanish 
government sent the Licentiate Gasca to 
restore order to Peru in 1548 and Gonzalo 
Pizarro was executed. By then all the original 
leaders of the conquest had died by violence. 


The Spanish Empire in 
America 


In Peru the Indian peoples were neglected 
when the Inca system collapsed. They took 
little part in the civil wars, but suffered 
because the old system of transport, food 
Storage, and mutual assistance had fallen 
into disuse. The Spanish government intro- 
duced a totally different system, based on 
European social custom. The descendants 
of the Incas became grandees after the 
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Spanish style and the mass of the population 
became poor peasants, most of whom 
worked in near slavery for the well-born 
landowners. Later a new and rich version of 
the culture of Europe in the baroque period 
was to develop. 
In Mexico there had been an enlightened 
plan, initiated by Cortes, to assimilate the 
two cultures. Unfortunately, it foundered 
through the virtual depopulation of the 
countryside in three terrible epidemics. The 
Indians, who at first had been wards of the 
state. and many of whom had been suffici- 
ently educated to be admitted lo the priest- 
hood. were treated more harshly because 
they were needed as labourers, They became 
an under-privileged group of workers, often 
more Ше than Ше Indians of Peru but 
inding it hard to ibal i (is 
fin ne ET еер any tribal identity in 
In the West Indies there w i 
genocide. So few of the Dame Da 
survived that soon after the middle of th 
зеп century slaves were being bought 
T: 
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In the Isthmus there was an area of wild 
forest and lonely coast and here bands of 
Indians survived away from the trade roads 
and ecomiendas, that is the vast estates of 
the white men. 


New lands discovered 

The process of discovery and conquest 
continued. Expeditions through the valleys 
of Colombia and Ecuador linked Peru with 
the middle American ports. The gold- 
working cannibals, the Quimbaya, yieided 
up their treasures of emeralds and platinum 
as well as gold. The Chibcha warriors were 
defeated on the high plateau around Bogotá. 
and the Golden Chieftain was removed from 
power. Even the dense forests were explored. 
as far as possible. The most notable adven- 
lure was Orellana's journey down the 
Amazon from Peru to the Atlantic in 1542. 
To the south the Pampas were visited but 
remained undeveloped. On the other hand 
the estuary of the La Plata was an excellent 


place to careen ships and to take on PENI; p. 


Sions. However, this area was only really 
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put to use a century later with the coming of 
Jesuit missions. 

To the north of Mexico other exploration 
took place. The ships of Cortes visited the 
coasts of Baja California and soon after. 
other Spanish sailors sailed as far as the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca. The city of San 
Augustin was founded in Florida in 1565. 
Overland exploration took Spanish cap- 
tains in search of the Seven Cities of Cibola. 
These turned out to be the lands of the 
Pueblo Indians, who were then subjected 
to the gentle persistence of the early mission- 
aries. De Soto investigated the Mississipi 
and parts of Florida: the heroic Cabeza de 
Vaca starved among primitive Indians in 
Texas, and eventually made his way on foot 
to Mexico. But another high civilisation was 
never found, no more golden treasures were 
discovered, no more stone cities or great 
kings. The conquest of America was сот- 
plete within two generations of the dis- 
coveries of Columbus. — 

UY: of the Spanish conquest of 
ica 


dous. The plunder of the Incas and Aztecs 
was now poured into Spain, to match the 
riches of Golconda which the Portuguese 
had gained. The profits of distant trade 
caused a great outburst of naval activity in 
all the western nations. Britain and France 
vied in discoveries in North America, and in 
the ‘piracy’ of Portuguese and Spanish over- 
seas colonial areas. Suddenly the whole 
tenor of the world had altered. 


The Portuguese conquests 


During the fifteenth century there were two 
major events which affected the future 
history of Europe and Asia. These were the 
advance of the Ottoman Turks. which 
sealed the eastern Mediterranean against 
western traders: and the beginnings of the 
Portuguese enterprises, which opened a sea 
route to Asia by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. These great changes in world affairs 
marked the end of the Middle Ages, and the 
beginning of world wide trade. The social 
changes which were initiated by these events 
have not, even today, been fully calculated. 
It was during this period that the Portuguese 
made a vital contribution to world history. 
In 1385, after the battle of Aljubarrota, 
Portugal was assured of independence from 
the small but vigorous kingdom of Castille. 
The victory encouraged expansion at home 
and a vigorous trade in wheat and wine 
developed. This trade was largely borne by 
Portuguese ships and much of it was 
directed to England and the Low Countries. 

King John I of Portugal. who founded the 
Avis dynasty. had five sons of whom the 
third was Prince Henry. The princes, who 
were seeking honour in battle against the 
infidels, persuaded their father to allow 
them to take a naval force and assault the 
Moorish city of Ceuta. Their enterprise 
succeeded and treasure as well as honour 
were won. Prince Henry decided that this 
sea-based victory provided a good oppor- 
tunity to explore the lands farther south 
along the coast of Africa. It might also be 
possible to turn the flank of Islamic power, 
and perhaps find a route to more distant 
lands such as those described by Marco 
Polo. 

In the beginning Prince Henry had to con- 
tend with the popular fallacy that the lands 
nearest the sun were a burning desert waste, 
and that the equatorial seas were filled with 
strange monsters living in a boiling ocean. 
The first steps were taken to colonise the 
Atlantic islands off the African coast. Porto 
Santo was sighted in 1420, but four years 
later Perestrello, who was later to be father- 
in-law to Christopher Columbus, discovered 
Madeira. Mariners already knew the 
Canaries, but they were usually afraid to 
venture beyond Cape Bojador, because of 
the legendary boiling seas. 

Perhaps these legends were the result of 
theorising. perhaps somebody had wit- 


orretiropleriemaey Debireimgtized Inessechadis effect of an undersea eruption, 
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but these stories were only discredited in 
1434. Gil Eannes de Lagos reached the 
dreaded Cape, and then resumed his voyage 
southwards to cross the Tropic of Cancer. 
He discovered the beautiful and extensive 
gulf of the Rio de Oro. More important he 
proved that the Tropic was not a point оГ 
danger. The seas beyond were no more 
lethal than the ocean to the north. Prince 
Henry in his castle at Sagres had reason to 
rejoice at the news, for now the navigators 
and geographers who stayed with him were 
encouraged to make further explorations. 


Reasons and problems 


Although Prince Henry was the first person 
to formulate a definite plan for the explora- 
Поп of the Atlantic, the idea of new lands to 
be discovered beyond the seas was being 
discussed by scholars and navigators in 
many European countries. The works of 
Marco Polo received new attention because 
of his descriptions of China and India, and 
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there were good reasons for this. The closing 
of the Byzantine trade had made the cost of 
eastern spices soar. Spices from the Moluc- 
cas were increased in price a hundredfold 
when they were sold in western Europe. 
The fact that such a profitable trade was 
held entirely by Arab and Turkish middle- 
men was a powerful incentive for the 
discovery of a new way of bringing these 
valuable commodities to Europe. They were 
also essential since the Custom of killing off 
all surplus animals in November led to long- 
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Above: the Portuguese exploration of the 
coasts of Africa led eventually to their 
exploration of the immensely rich spice 
trade of Southeast Asia, thus changing the 
pattern of European commercial enterprise. 


strategists of those days dreamed of making 
а military alliance with Prester John, and 


so being able to break the military power of 
Islam. 


Ships and instruments 


It was not until the fifteenth century that 
the construction of ships became as efficient 
as the instruments and navigational aids 
Which guided them. For ascertaining the 
Correct position of the sun, navigators used 
astrolabes which they had developed from 
traditional Arab instruments. Their excel- 


lent quadrants allowed latitude to be deter- 
mined 
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ection was governed by the mariners 
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The Portuguese at Cape Verde (1456) 

Death of Henry the Navigator (1460) 

Portuguese sailors reach Gulf of Guinea (1471) 

Diego Cam discovers the mouth of the River Congo (1484) 
Bartholomeu Diaz rounds the Cape of Good Hope (1487) 
Treaty of Tordesillas (1494) 

First voyage of Vasco da Gama (1497-9) 
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Cabral in Brazil (1500) 

Vasco da Gama's second voyage (1502-3) 
Albuquerque in the East Indies (1503) 
Capture of Malacca (1511) 

Vasco da Gama’s third voyage (1521) 
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First voyage of Columbus (1492) 
Last three voyages of Columbus (1493. 1498, 1502) 


Cabral in Brazil (1500) 

Creation of the first Audiencia 

Balboa discovers the Pacific (1513) 

Hernando Cortes lands in Mexico (1519) 
Magellan sets off on his voyage 

Cortes takes Mexico (1521) 

Pizarro's first expedition among the Incas (1524) 


Pizarro’s second expedition among the Incas (1526) 
Cuzco captured by Pizarro (1533) 

Peru rises against Pizarro ж 

Silver mines opened at Potosi in Peru (1544) 
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compass. Speed at sea was simply estimated 
by seamen who, by long practice, had 
achieved an approximation to accuracy. 

Other aids were very good charts and 
those used by sea captains were made up as 
portolans, that is portable atlases. These 
maps contained drawings of compass cards 
with lines radiating from them and these 
were intended to indicate compass bearings 
from known points and were not merely for 
decoration, Such maps were made by inter- 
nationally known specialists and often a 
cartographer was employed by various 
governments as a secret agent who would 
reveal the first news of overseas discoveries. 

Basic knowledge of navigation and carto- 
graphy was international in western Europe. 
Similarly the art of ship-building was 
standardised so that all developments were 
quickly repeated over the whole of the 
region. The main feature in design was the 
steady enlargement of the round hulled ship. 
instead of the long Mediterranean galley. At 
first it was tiny and inefficient, but it became 
capable of taking two or three hundred 
people by the end of the fifteenth century. 

The Portuguese voyagers sent by Prince 
Henry the Navigator led the way in an area 
of international competition. It was his 
interest in discovery and development which 
provided the impetus and encouragement 
for his sea captains. Their exploring boats, 
coasting the hot shores of Morocco, were 
not different from those which sailed on 
more prosaic trading missions to Britain 
and Denmark. Through the interest of the 
Prince in bringing navigational experts to 
regular conferences, a body of knowledge 
was built up and it was this which was to 
give Portugal the eventual lead in the race 
for new commercial outlets for the develop- 
ing civilisation of Europe. 


The coasts of Africa 


In 1433 King John of Portugal died and the 
new king, Dom Pedro, urged his brother 
Henry to press on with the work of dis- 
covery. In 1441 Captain Nuno Tristao 
discovered Cap Blanc and sent home the 
first negro slaves: two years later he dis- 
covered the Bay of Arguin and brought back 
more. 

Slavery was condoned by the Portuguese 
because it had been a Roman custom 
apparently accepted by the early Christian 
church. The idea of the new slavery was to 
repay the African by giving home care and 
education. Several of these slaves were 
eventually returned to their homelands to 
spread Christianity and new technical know- 
ledge in Africa. However, in 1446 Nuno 
Tristao and his crew were massacred at a 
native village just south of Cape Verde. 
Resistance had been stirred up by the 
cruelties of the invaders. 

Slow progress continued along the coasts 
of west Africa and Senegal. Gambia and 
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las V confirmed the right of Portugal to rule 
over all territories discovered between Cape 
Bojador and the East Indies. He also 
authorised a just and reasonable commerce 
in slaves. 

In 1456 Sierra Leone was discovered and 
named after the shape of the great mountain 
which dominates the site of Freetown. This 
was the last discovery to be reported to 
Prince Henry. who died in 1460. It confirmed 
his hope that the coast would trend east- 
wards. 

After his death exploration continued, 
though on a lesser scale. so it was not until 
1481, when King John II ascended the 
throne, that really vigorous direction aided 
further explorations. In 1482 Diogo Cao 
discovered the mouth of the Congo: in west 
Africa, kingdoms from Ashanti to Benin, 
whose king was visited in 1485, were found. 

In 1487 Bartholomeu Dias. adventuring 
sull farther south, was caught in a storm 
which drove him out into the ocean. He 
knew that he was well to the south of earlier 
discoveries in Africa: he was to discover 
later that he was also well to the east. Lack 
of supplies obliged him to make for home, 
and he turned westwards only to encounter 
another storm. in which he discovered the 
Caho Tormentoso (Cape of Tempests) where 
the African coast turned eastwards. He had 
missed it on the stormy outward journey. 
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Righi: A village in Sierra Leone from а 
seventeenth-century print. It shows the 
chiefs palace and an idol of the Gri-gri cult. 
This was the country discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1456. ( Arquivo Historico 
Ultramarino, Lisbon.) By the end of the 


fifteenth century the coasts of Africa were 


well known to the Portuguese. 

Below: a map of the Atlantic coast up to the 
discovery of the mouth of the Congo 
(Zaire). (Biblioteca Central de Marinha, 
Lishon.) 

Left: атар, presumably from Arab 
sources, showing the Red Sea. Note that 
south is at the top of the map. (Academia 
das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 

Lower right: a warrior from the coast of 
Mozambique. (Arquivo Historico 
Ultramarino, Lisbon.) 


Later this Cape was to be called the Cape of 
Good Hope. The sea route to the east had 
at last been found. 

In the same year, 1487, two Portuguese 
travellers who had been permitted to follow 
the Nile through Egypt reached the Christ- 
ian kingdom of Abyssinia, which the 
described as the realm of Prester John. They 
heard of the trade of Arab ships along the 
east African coast. Everything was now 
ready, a generation after his death, for the 
final realisation of the plans of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. 

The year 1494 was an im ortan i 
Portuguese history. It was ten M 
Columbus reached the West Indies, and the 
Treaty of Tordesillas made the first rough 
division of the unexplored regions of he 
world between Spain and Portugal, In the 
same year Dom Vasco da Gama Was called 
(0 a conference with the new King a 
Portugal, Manuel the Fortunate. The obj ec 
of the conference was to plan with all Speed 
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been spared to make the voyage a success 
and the ships were loaded with provisions 
and trade goods. They were also armed with 
cannon, fore and aft, and well provided with 
ammunition. The crews numbered 160 men. 
and these included a proportion of volun- 
(cers released from prison on condition that 
they took part in the dangerous adventure. 

Vasco da Gama's voyage was a far less 
hazardous undertaking than that which 
Columbus had faced. The stories of Marco 
Polo had made it quite clear that there was 
Widespread trade in the Indian Ocean, and 
that Arab vessels had ventured far to the 
south along the coast of Africa, as well as 
eastwards towards China. Now that the end 
of Africa had been found in the Tormented 

ape, there was good reason for renaming il 


Саро de Bona Esperanza, or Cape of Good 
Hope. 


m expedition left Lisbon in April and 
reac 


hed the Cape in December. It then sailed 
cast and north and on Christmas Day 
Sighted a beautiful hilly coastline, which 
they named Natal in honour of the Nativity. 
Оп January 1498 they reached the mouth 
m the Zambesi. They were now near the 
i of the Monomotapa who traded gold 
а Wory with the Arabs in exchange for 
ine pottery, However, da Gama continued 
northwards to Malindi and was welcomed 
b ruler. He gave the Portuguese 
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Left: a seventeenth-century print of 
Portuguese traders with a chief and notables 
of Guinea. From an engraving by Théodore 
de Bry. (Academia das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 
Below: a battle between Portuguese on the 
coasts of Guinea: and the caravels of Vasco 
da Gama rounding the Cape of Good Hope. 
Right: a portrait of Dom Vasco da Gama as 
Admiral of the Indian Ocean. (Museu 
Militar, Lisbon.) 
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the services of an Arab pilot, and they set off 
under his direction into the vast spaces of the 
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local rulers knew that they might be em- 


ployed as useful allies in their wars of Bonined after da Gama had forcibly taken 
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scurvy broke out. This terrible disease. 
caused by vitamin deficiencies, played havoc 
among the sailors and there were only 
sufficient fit men to sail two of the ships, the 
Sao Gabriel and the Berrio. After reaching 
Africa they pursued their slow voyage 
around its coasts keeping close inshore. for 
as yet the wind systems of the Atlantic 
remained unknown. 

- On 19 July 1499, the remainder of the 
expedition reached Lisbon, The voyage had 
taken two years and two days and of the 160 
sailors only 55 returned. However, Vasco 
da Gama had opened the road to the east 
and had broken the monopoly in spices 
which had belonged to Genoa and Venice. 
He was created Admiral of the Indian Ocean 
asa recognition of his distinguished services. 


The Cabral expedition 


The second Portuguese expedition to India 
was led by Pedro Alvarez Cabral. The 
occasion of the sailing was witnessed by 
enormous crowds of citizens, and blessed 
by the church. It is likely that the mission 
had two objectives. The first was to confirm 
the existence of a land across the Atlantic 
within the Portuguese area of influence as 
defined in the Treaty of Tordesillas. The 
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second was to formally co 
trade in spices from India. The Portuguese 
were by now well aware of the importance of 
Overseas discoveries and the possibilities 


of improved commercial wealth for their 
country. 


mmence a regular 


PS and the 
Ok a month. 


they sighted a mountain 
to the west. A landing w 


put ashore in the newly discovered lands 


y rendered ; 
service to Portugal by Boca 


not given to th 
country at once, It had long been a name for 
Some mysterious island ; 


Brazil was not an immediate advantage to 
Portugal. The Tupinamba, though enter- 
prising, had few sources of wealth, and 
inland the primitive tribes of the Botocudo 


gave no indication that hidden riches 
existed, 


Tragedy and triumph 


The departure from the Brazilian coast was 
tragic. A hurricane broke up the squadron 
and four ships were lost. Among the 
Mariners drowned was the great navigator 
Bartholomeu Dias. 1 
nly six ships sailed across the South 
Atlantic to round the Cape and call at 
Mozambique апа Malindi. However, 
Cabral had shown the feasibility of using the 
Wind systems of the Atlantic for a safe 
oceanic route towards India. It was an 
advance which would last for another three 
centuries while Ships were dependent upon 
the winds for their propulsion. The value of 
the discovery is shown by the date of 
Cabral's arrival off Calicut in December 
0, nine month’s after leaving Lisbon. 
At Calicut there was more trouble with 
the Arab merchants, who had realised that 


the foreigners i 
£ might well be dangerous 
commercial со i e 


Stores г mpetitors, They attacked the 
Sand trading booths of the Portuguese, 


Above: Lisbon was greatly enriched through 
the commerce which followed from the 
voyage of Vasco da Gama, which gave it the 
commercial importance which formerly 
distinguished Venice. In 1509, 380 tons of 
spices and pepper arrived from India by the 
new sea route, Even the Italian cities now 
purchased spices from Portugal. ( Museu da 
Cidade, Lisbon.) 

Right: funeral customs at the burial of a 
chief in Guinea. The tomb is surrounded by 
the heads of sacrificed slaves. From an 
engraving by Théodore de Bry. ( Academia 
das Ciencias, Lisbon. ) 
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killing forty-eight of the traders and some 
of the Indians who were working there. 
Cabral replied with a naval bombardment 
of the city. He then sailed southwards and 
began trading in spices with the rival city of 
Cochin. This southerly move was important 
because it brought nearer the expansion of 
the Portuguese market towards the Indo- 
nesian archipelago which was to become the 
real focus of the spice trade. 
, The return of the expedition to Portugal 
їп July 1501 showed the solid advantages of 
the Atlantic route pioneered by da Gama on 
his first voyage around Africa. In spite of 
the losses in the hurricane, the voyages had 
been a great success. The territory of Brazil 
Was given to the Portuguese king, a real 
trading venture had succeeded in India, and 
the fracas with the traders of Calicut had 
shown the contingencies which must be met. 
еге was still an urgency in the develop- 


ment of this new trade with Asia. As унае аА НОН нанависам НН RS 


Опе knew whether the Spanish colonies 


Right: Francisco d' Almeida in 1505, first 
Viceroy of the Indies after da Gama. He 
strengthened the Portuguese bases in East 
Africa, and ordered the occupation of 
Ceylon. His son suffered a severe defeat by 
the Egyptian fleet at Diu in 1508, but this 
was Ли) y revenged by the victory over the 
Egyptians in 1509. On his way back to 
Portugal he was killed with 150 of his crew 
by South African spearmen. ( Biblioteca 
Central de Marinha, Lisbon. ) 


Because of trade rivalry the Portuguese 
encountered continual harassment from 
Arab traders and settled towns beside the 
Indian Ocean. 

Left: a Portuguese fort and ships at 
Mozambique in East Africa. ( Arquivo 
Historico Ultramarino, Lisbon.) 

Far left: to counter the Arab and Islamic 
threat to trade, the Portuguese made 
alliances with the Hindu kings of the 
Deccan. The political disunity of India at 
this time eased the path of the Portuguese in 
acquiring land for trading stations. 

( Academia das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 


to the west were really island territories off 
the east coast of Asia. It was still twelve 
years before Balboa was to sight the Pacific 
from Darien. King Manuel decided to send 
another and stronger expedition to the 
Indies to follow up the discoveries of Cabral 
and consolidate the new trading stations. 
The command was entrusted to Vasco da 


Gama. 


Vasco da Gama returns 


in force 


1502 the armada set sail. There 
та Бег да 800 soldiers, and а battalion 
of artillery, intended to show the кү 
power of the Portuguese kingdom in defence 

ing rights. 
ога ‘of Quiloa (Kilwa), where da 
Gama had received a hostile reception en 
his first voyage. Was attacked andalig the 
bardment the Portuguese issued a 
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be hunted down and paraded in an iron 
collar to show what happened to those who 
defied the crown of Portugal. After this 
exploit the vengeful expedition sailed to 
India. Off the coast they came across 
hundreds of pilgrims in a ship on the way to 
Mecca. Da Gama ordered some children to 
be seized and forcibly baptised. Then he 
systematically bombarded the ship for 
three days, leaving it a burning hulk. 

In October the squadron was well re- 
ceived by the Rajah of Cannanore. The stay 
was short because the hostility experienced 
by Cabral at Calicut had to be revenged. 
First fifty local fishermen were captured. 
Their hands and feet were cut off, and they 
were sent ashore on a raft with a message to 
the Zamorin of Calicut that this present was 
a return for the murder of Portuguese sailors. 
For the goods which had been pillaged the 
inhabitants of Calicut must pay a hundred- 
fold. The town was then bombarded and 
rt.of it was set on fire, after which da 
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Right: Affonso de Albuquerque, who 
succeeded Almeida as Go vernor of the 
Indies. He captured Goa in 1510, and — 
gained control of the Straits of Malacca in 
1511. In 1515, after a defeat near Aden, he 
rallied and captured the treasure port of 
Hormuz at the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 
Among his projects for destroying Islamic 
power was one to divert the Nile into the 
Red Sea and so turn Egypt into a desert. In 
spite of his services to Portugal he incurred 
royal displeasure and died in disgrace. 
(Biblioteca Central de Marinha, Lisbon.) 


Above: the fleet of Cabral, diverted bya 
storm, arrives at the coast of Brazil in 1500. 
( Museu Militar, Lisbon. ) 


Opposite: baptism of the А {frican chiefs of 
the Bakongo, from an engraving by 
Théodore de Bry. Portuguese conquests in 
Africa, Brazil, and Asia were always 
accompanied b у active evangelisation. A fter. 
many mistakes and excesses these missions 
opened the way by which St Francis Xavier 
and the Jesuits after 1540 were able to. 
reach the Asian countries and make converts 


even as far away as Japan. (Academia das 
Ciencias, Lisbon.) 
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c Cannanore, having left six 
бато CH there to mount a blockade. 
та MS of Cochin and Cannanore were 

I PEST their rival port was subdued. 
Br r their own safety they made fine 
pul 6 to the Portuguese and gave land on 
pre forts could be erected. The first 
Mii uese colonial garrisons were settled 
oe rd trade was. good. Da. Gama 
de d to Portugal with a fantastic cargo 
гоо tons of spices, and all the gold and 
PE: plunder from captured dips He had 
left behind him not only a memory CNG 
but solidly based trading posts backed by 
fortresses manned by Portuguese soldiers. 

Before long Vasco da Gama approached 
the king and demanded that a lordship 
formerly confiscated by King João II should 


be returned to his family. The king was 
angered at the Presumption of the great 
navigator and exiled him to his private 
estates, where he spent twenty years of 
unhappy old age. 


Affonso de Albuquerque 


Affonso de Albuquerque was the next com- 
mander of Portuguese India. He was de- 
scended from a noble family, and his earlier 
exploits had included service in North 
Africa against the Muslim kingdoms. King 
Manuel had hitherto ignored this former 
friend of Joào II, but now recalled him to 
command some of the African outposts. 
After the dismissal of Vasco da Gama. 
Albuquerque was given a mission to relieve 
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a Portuguese garrison besieged by the 
Zamorin of Calicut. The army of Calicut 
had attacked and burnt Cochin, and the 
Rajah of Cochin was forced to take refuge 
with the Portuguese garrison on a rocky 
islet. In 1503 Albuquerque arrived with ten 
caravels, liberated Cochin and effectively 
terrorised the Zamorin. RE. 
The victory was an occasion for rejoicing 
in Portugal and Albuquerque was given à 
royal audience in which he presented a plan 
for the control of the spice trade of the 
Indian Ocean. This was a daring scheme to 
set up fortresses after attacking each im- 
portant Arab port in turn. To the Admiral 
this was a crusade. His ferocity in opposi- 
tion to Islam was more than could be 
expected if this was just war for trading 


em 


rights: however, the daring enterprise re- 
ceived royal approval. It was a planned step 
towards imperial power. 

The policy of Albuquerque was certain to 
bring Portugal into conflict with Egypt. 
Turkey. Arabia and Persia. Although the 
Caliphate was now divided there was still a 
powerful sense of unity in the Islamic world. 
In 1505 the Portuguese king gave his 
admiral a new title of Viceroy of Cochin, 
Cannanore and Quiloa. He then sent him 
out to the Indies in command of a fleet of 
22 ships. with 1,500 highly trained soldiers. 
The expedition reinforced the garrison in 
east Africa. Then they set out across the 
ocean to Ceylon. They were well received, 
and a present of an elephant was sent to 


Right: Dom Joŭo de Castro, an early 
sixteenth-century Governor of Goa. 
(Biblioteca Central de Marinha, Lisbon. ) 
Above: Goa at the end of the sixteenth 
century. The city became the greatest 
trading port for India. Each year a 


| Portuguese fleet arrived and returned loaded 


with Pepper, spices, cotton goods, and fine 
- Jewels, including Ceylonese rubies. The 

BS shows the market surrounded b y 
(50 rms, metals and fine cloth. (Arquivo 
- Historico Ultramarino, Lisbon.) 


Шш итуе houses. Here the Portuguese 


Portugal. ; 
The Venetians. much worried about the 


ereat losses incurred by their failing spice 
trade, sent envoys to Egypt. Asa result the 
Egyptians sent a message to the pope warn- 
ing him that if this illicit Portuguese occu- 
pation of trading ports in India continued 
they would destroy all the Christian shrines 
in the Holy Land and remove the clergy who 
tended them. To this the Portuguese king 
had an answer. He took care that all in- 
volved should be warned that the Portu- 
guese wielded sufficient power to capture 
Mecca, and to take the remains of the 
Prophet and scatter them to the four winds. 
Such challenges and threats made a war in 
the Indian Ocean inevitable. 
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The Portuguese controlled widely Scatten 
possessions in Brazil, India, the natant y 
Ocean, and in Indonesia by the mid- 
sixteenth century. This dispersed the 
resources of the small nation, and laid tl 
possessions open to attack by trade T 
such as the Dutch, English and French n 
latter half of the period. mM the 
Right: Portuguese travelling in hammock 
while two elephants are brought to their Ў 
ships. 


im 


Below: the Island of Mauritius with its | 
giant tortoises, flightless parrots and the | 
dodo. Discovered by Mascarenhas Jor the | 
Portuguese, it was occupied from 1506-28. 
After being abandoned, the Dutch (seen 
here) took over the island. ‚from 1588-1710. 
It then became French and British in turn. 
From engravings by Théodore de Bry. 

( Academia das Ciencias, Lisbon.) 
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Albuquerque sails for India 


Albuquerque returned to Europe, but after 
two years he led another heavily armed 
squadron. this time carrying instructions to 
Supersede the viceroy of India, Francisco de 
Almeida. The expedition was captained by 
Tristao da Cunha and, although the two 
commanders differed between themselves. 
they had considerable success in the begin- 
ning. The east African ports were attacked, 
and Arab trade almost ceased on that side 
of the Indian Ocean. Then Socotra was 
seized as a base for controlling the exit and 
entrance to the Red Sea. The Arab garrison 
was slaughtered. and the great mosque 
stripped and turned into a Christian church. 
After this important victory the com- 
manders parted company, Tristao da Cunha 
returned to Portugal, discovering on his way 
the south Atlantic island which still bears 
"his name. Albuquerque continued eastwards 
along the coast of Arabia, bombarding and 
burning the towns of Curiate and Muscat. 
Then, greatly daring. he entered the Strait of 
Hormuzin 1507. and attacked the great city 
of gold where all the merchants of the east 
__ had trading stations, the ancient island port 
с lormuz. However, he was unable to do 

_ more than burn a few streets before he heard 
of the naval disaster which had overtaken 
the Portuguese ships in the battle with the 


Egyptian flotilla at Chaul, where the Vice- 
тоу of India's son had been killed. 
Albuquerque sailed as rapidly as he 
could to India, which he reached in 1508. He 
was promptly arrested on arrival by Gover- 
nor Almeida who refused to give way and 
allow himself to be replaced. Almeida then 
Sought revenge for the death of his son and 
sailed along the Indian coast. burning and 
wrecking many ports, including Goa and 


Chaul. He eventually reached Diu 
encountered the E 


whelmed by sheer fire power. His more 
notable prisoners were blasted to pieces by 
lying them to 


cannons which 
through their bodies. 


Meanwhile a new 


ida. It was 


no- 
his 
S now free 
T politic; 


illusion 
defender of the Hindu kin 


from. all 
al reasons, de- 
that he was the 
gdoms against the 
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Moslem states. To effect this he formed an 
alliance with the Rajah Narasingha of 
Vijayanagar. They attacked Calicut but 
their assault was ill planned and the city 
remained unconquered. : 

In February 1511 Albuquerque set sail 
again and arrived at Goa where he inter- 
vened in the disputes between Hindus and 
Muslims, and secured the port for Portugal 
without much trouble. It was obviously a 
Most advantageous site fora really perman- 
ent headquarters for the Portuguese. How- 
ever, it was soon reconquered by the Sultan 
of Bijapur who used 50,000 soldiers to 
assault the town. The Portuguese retreated 
In somedisorder and returned to Cannanore. 
It was at this time that Albuquerque and 
Magellan quarrelled so badly that Magellan 
deserted the Portuguese cause; his services 


10 Spain in later years have already been 
recounted. 


Goa seized 


In 1510 Albuquerque reversed his defeats. 
He assaulted Goa and captured il. The 
orrible massacre which ensued was deliber- 
ate policy: but it was characteristic of war in 
that time and place, The victorious viceroy 
claimed that no Muslim tomb or mosque 
ad been preserved and that all captured 
Muslims had been killed or roasted alive. 
© vowed, in the Spirit of some ancient 
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„sader, that no living Muslim should enter 
ЕТ again. Surprisingly the town flour- 
We M IET a while peace returned and a 
Б, "commercial port developed. a truly 
E ial centre for Portugal in India. Its 
soared was soon diminished by the 
dmi of most of India under the rule of 
Theadvancing Mogul rulers, who established 
a liberal Muslim empire at Delhi. By this 
time the trade with the east had become 
much more important to Portugal than 
matters of religion and Albuquerque himself 
was dead by then. 


The settlement of Malacca 


Albuquerque envisaged a further assault on 
the Islamic countries by way of the Red Sea, 
but because of supply problems the base at 
Socotra had been abandoned. The expedi- 
tion therefore had to be organised from 
India, and Albuquerque gathered a fleet оГ 
nineteen ships for the attack. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the Indian 
Ocean, there had been trouble at Malacca. 
This great city was a centre of Far Eastern 
trade, for there Indonesian, Chinese and 
Indian merchants met with Arabs to ex- 
change vast treasures of spices and jewels. 
Permission had also been given for the 
establishment of a Portuguese trading post 
in 1509 but the Arabs. not unnaturally, 
objected. They attacked the post, burnt the 
building and imprisoned and tortured the 
Portuguese traders. The news reached Por- 


lugal next year and King Manuel sent 


Mendes de Vasconcellos wi i 
1 vith four s 
punish the Arab merchants. ыр 


Naturally, the Squadron called in at Goa 
where they were received with scant Courtesy 
by Albuquerque, whose fleet of nineteen 
ships set sail for the Red Sea in April 1511 
It was delayed by storms, and the monsoon 
blew up with such fury, that the viceroy 
decided to reverse his plans and sail before 
the wind to join in the reprisals against 
Malacca. In July the fleet arrived quite un- 
expectedly. The Portuguese seized the great 
city and hastily erected a fortress. They then 
took possession of the tin mines in order to 
have some economic control. Meanwhile. 
they had sent messages of friendship to the 
embassies of China, Siam and Java. tomake 
sure that the town would not be deserted by 
the traders now that control was in Portu- 
guese hands. One may judge the complete 
Success of the plan by the fact that the 
Portuguese only needed a garrison of 300 


теп to control a population of over. 
100,000. 


The growth of an empire 


The Portuguese government at home fully 
realised the importance of the seizure of 
Malacca. When the first merchant ship from 
that port reached Lisbon in 1513 it was 
welcomed with a state procession and a 
display of trade goods. A Venetian spy 
reported home to the Council of Ten that 
the procession included a horse from Hor- 


After the capture of Malacca by Albuquerque 
Portuguese caravels ventured to the 

Far East and reached Canton in 1517; the 
Portuguese seized the port of Macao in 
1550. In 1542 they first arrived in Japan to 
open trade negotiations with the imperial 
court. 

Opposite: a procession of Portuguese 
traders on their way to see the emperor of 
Japan. 

It is possible that the impression of 
technical superiority influenced the early 
success of St Francis Xaviers’ missions to 
Japan. 

Below: Jesuits arriving in Japan. 
Illustrations from a Chinese screen of the 
sixteenth century. ( Museu de Arte Antiga, 
Lisbon.) 
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Portuguese occupied territory 


Above: the Spanish capture of the immense 
treasures of American gold altered the 
balance of power in Europe and stimulated 
rival commercial enterprise in France and. 
Britain. 


muz, a panther from Persia and an elephant 
from India. Portugal was displaying symbols 

the conquest of the Indian Ocean. 
monsoon which had destroyed the 
ans of Albuquerque had led to 
g of a commercial prosperity for 
th a base much more secure 
known hitherto. From Malacca 
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Eventually they were quictened by the 
Ieaty of Saragossa in 1529 which guaran- 
teed that the Philippines should be the 


boundary of Spanish territory in the East 
Indies, 


Later, w 
ath 
cha 


hen Portuguese power declined 
ome, English. French and Dutch mer- 
nts arrived under naval protection. The 
Ortuguese monopoly was broken, but the 
honour of discovery and settlement went to 

9rtugal together with some centuries О 
very profitable commercial and political 


SES The capture of Malacca had 
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Mediterranean and the Middle East 


Constanti 
om Ee fell to the Ottoman Turks 
impoverish H. It was a dilapidated and 
taken—a hed city which the Ottomans had 
VENTER mere shadow of the imperial 
ehmed торна! of former times. Sultan 
the city Mu ХАР. 1451—1481) drafted into 
Various pa slims, Christians and Jews from 
ancient КЕЙЫ of the empire, repaired the 
uildings He and constructed new public 
Which wa € thus set in motion a process 
5 to last far into the future: the-o. 


transf, 
ormati 
mation of Byzantine Constanti- 


n Istanbul, a city worthy 


nople into Ottoma l, a ci 
re of which it was the 


of the great empi 
capital. 


Mehmed II strengthens the 


Ottoman Empire 

Mehmed II was a time of 

lidation. All that was left of 

an independent Serbia became Ottoman 1n 
оѕпіа was subjugated in A.D- 


459. B { р 
AS елбнівераозбе Ode met: 


The reign of 
vigorous conso 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


айр yy ox Ё $ j ! 
ieir empire reaches the summit of splendour ; they wage war in Europe, Africa, the 


influence was strengthened in the Christian 
principalities of Wallachia (A.D. 1462) and 
Moldavia (A.D. 1476). A long war against 
Venice (A.D. 1463-79) gave the sultan the 


Above: Sultan Selim I (A.D. 1512-20), the 
conqueror of Syria and Egypt, with his 
silihdar or sword-bearer on the right and 
great dignitaries of his court on the left. 


Ab iblignheque: Nationale, Paris.) 
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Below: the ransom of prisoners often 
brouglit rich rewards to the corsairs. 
Piratical raids (‘il corso' — whence 
*corsaro', a corsair) were common in tlie 
Mediterranean at this time—both on the 
part of the Christians and on the part of the 
Muslims, and above all from the corsair 
states of Algiers, Tripoli and Tunis. 

{ Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
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island of Negroponte in Greece 
Scutari on the Adriatic. 

The success of Mehmed II w 
fined to the territories in Europe, 
Trebizond on the southern sh 
Black Sea came under Ottoman 
A.D. 1461. Moreover, in д.р. 1475, the Sulta 
was able to seize Kaffa in the Gries 
Within Asia Minor the Turkish state of 
Karaman found itself incorporated into the 
Ottoman empire during the years followin 
A.D. 1464. Sultan Mehmed, near Terjan i? 
A.D. 1473, was victorious, too, over the A 
Qoyunlu (White Sheep) Turcomans who 
then dominated much of Persia. Before the 
fall of Constantinople there had been a 
certain element of the provisional and even 
of the precarious about the greatness of the 
Ottomans. Now, as the Christian sources їп 
particular make clear, the activities of 
Mehmed II had established Ottoman great- 
ness on a firm and enduring foundation. 


and also 


as not con- 
Sinope and 
ore of the 
control in 


The Mamluk Sultanate of 
Syria and Egypt 


The Ottomans had to face a grave crisis in 
the east—a crisis which involved two other 
Muslim regimes of the first importance—the 
Mamluk Sultanate of Syria and Egypt and 
the Safawid state in Persia. A military regime 
composed of slave soldiers (mamluks) had 
ruled over Egypt and Syria since д.р. 1250. 
At first these soldiers were recruited mostly 
from the Kipchak Turks of the steppe lands 
north and east of the Caspian Sea. They 
were brought as slaves to Cairo, made 
Muslim, trained in the arts of war, then set 
free and advanced to the full status and 
privileges of a Mamluk. This meant that 
they became a member of a dominant 
Warrior caste, non-Muslim in origin and 
ruling over the local populations of Egypt 
and Syria almost as a garrison in an alien 


land. After about А.р. 1400 recruitment 
Shifted to a new geographical area, the 
Caucasus, most of the slave material being 
now of Circassian descent. К 


Struggles between the 
Mamluks and the Ottomans 


With the rise of the Ottomans in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries political and 
military tension began to grow along the ill- 
defined borderlands separating northern 
Syria and Asia Minor. The Mamluks and 
the Ottomans now strove. one against the 
other. to control the small Turcoman prin- 
cipalities located on the frontier. Two areas 
were of special significance—the region 
adjacent to Adana and Tarsus where the 
Cilician Gates offered one of the few practic- 
able routes through the Taurus mountains. 
and the region of Albistan. where the river 
Euphrates cuts through the mountain ranges 
to flow south-east into Iraq. 

The friction between the Mamluks and 
the Ottomans broke out into open warfare 
for domination over Cilicia in the years 
A.D. 1485-91. At this time Jem. a brother 
of the Ottoman Sultan Bayezid II (a.D. 1481— 
1512). was a captive in the hands of the 
Christians. As long as Jem remained alive 
(he died in А.р. 1495). the sultan was 
reluctant to commit himself to a major con- 
flict in the east. He undertook. therefore, 
only a limited war in Cilicia. 

The peace settlement of a.D. 1491 left the 
Mamluks in control of that area—but it 
was no more than a negative success and 
one which, even so. had demanded of them 
a maximum deployment of their military 
resources. A question had in fact been asked. 
though not yet answered: what would 
happen. if the Ottomans ever felt themselves 
free to turn the entire weight of their army 
against the Mamluks? 


Above, upper half of picture: Sultan 

Selim 1, with one of his courtiers, Halimi 
Chelebi, in a type of boat known as а sandal. 
Lower half. of picture: also depicted —in a 
boat called a filila (felucca) —is Khoja- 
oghlu Mehmed Pasha, who was 

chancellor ( nishanji) and then super- 
tenden of finances (bash defterdar) in 
the reign of Sulian Selim. 


a а galley. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
aris, ) 
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Above: а representation of the battle fought in 
August 1516 at Marj Dabiq, near Aleppo, 
between the Mamluks and the Ottomans. 
For the Mamluks the battle meant the loss 
of Syria. The Ottoman Sultan Selim I is 
visible in the upper right, and the Mamluk 
‚Sultan'Oansuh al-Ghuri in the upper left 


- portion of the picture. 


Opposite: The most famous of all the 
Ottoman Sultans—Sultan Süleyman 

(A.D. 1520-66). Süleyman was known to his 
people as Qanuni, that is 'the Giver of. 
Law's’, and to the Christians as Il Magnifico 
‘the Magnificent Sultan’. The Ottoman — ' 
empire, during his reign, was at the summit. 
of its power and splendour. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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The Safawid state in Persia 


There was tension also between the 

Empire and Persia. Much of Persia ha alan 
under the control of a Turcoman confeden 
ation known as the Aq Qoyunlu (Wi 
Sheep). After A.D. 1490 the power of the AS 
Qoyunlu began to crumble as a result of. 
dynastic feuds. A new regime emerged in 
Persia—a regime which was the creation of 
a formidable religious order bearing the 
name of Safawiyya. This order. Which had 
its main centre at Ardabil near the Caspian 
Sea, had come to embrace, in the course of 
time, and extreme form of the Shiti faith, the 
most important of the unorthodox versions 
of Islam. 

To the religious aims of the order Shaykh 
Junayd (d. A.D. 1460) added objectives ofa 
political and military nature. A series of 
campaigns, carried out in A.D. 1499-1503 
against the Aq Qoyunlu, led to the found- 
ation ofa strong Safawid state in Persia with 
the then head order, Isma'il (d. А.р. 1524), 
as Shah. 


The Ottomans threatened in 
Asia Minor 


These events constituted a grave danger for 
the Ottomans. The military strength of the 
Safawiyya had been drawn mainly from the 
Turcoman tribes located in Asia Minor. To 
control these tribes, even under normal 
circumstances, was a difficult task. Now, 
through the activities of the Safawiyya, the 
Turcomans were being drawn into allegiance 
with a movement which was outside the 
control of the Ottomans. It also represented 
a form of the Islamic faith, which was un- 
welcome to them as orthodox Muslims. 
There was a real danger that, if the religious 
Propaganda of the Safawiyya in Asia Minor 
remained unchecked, the Ottoman hold 
Over much of that region would be brought 
to nothing. 

The situation was all the more perilous 
because the influence of the Safawiyya was 
strong in the areas under dispute between the 
Mamluks and the Ottomans, that is, the 
lands along and adjacent to the southern 
fringe of Asia Minor. Ottoman intervention 
In these lands to counteract the Safawid 
influence would disrupt the precarious 
balance of forces on the frontier and per- 
haps arouse the sultan at Cairo to a massive 
retaliation at a time when the Ottomans 


might be engaged in a major conflict with 
Persia. 


Conflict for the Ottoman 
throne 


rene pleating factor was the bitter con- 
the een the sons of Bayezid II for 
notabl ee to the Ottoman throne, 
of th Y between Ahmed, who was in charge 

ic of Amasya in Asia Minor. 


A 1 
nd Selim, who was Bovernor of the pro- 


сс. Prof. Satya 


vince of Trebizond. Selim, in A.D. 1511, 
crossed the Black Sea to Кайа in the 
Crimea. Aided by a force of horsemen from 
the Khan of the Krim Tartars, Selim moved 
southward across the Danube, demanding 
of his father, Bayezid, a province in Europe 
from which he would be able to wage war on 
behalf of the Muslim faith against the 
Christians. Sultan Bayezid, worried over a 
great revolt of pro-Safawid elements then 
raging in Asia Minor and reluctant to take 
extreme measures against his own son, 
granted this request. 
© Meanwhile the grand vizier, “Ali Pasha, 
with a strong contingent of Janissaries (the 
elite infantry of the Sultan) and with the 
provincial levies of Asia Minor, amongst 
them the troops of Amasya under the com- 
mand of Ahmed, had advanced against the 
rebels. Near Kaysari. in June 1511. the 
revolt was crushed. but, in the course of the 
fighting, ‘Ali Pasha lost his life. Ahmed, 
therefore, was left in Asia Minor with a 
powerful force to his hand. This course of 
events so alarmed Selim that he marched 
against the sultan, hoping to strengthen his 
position by winning over to his side the 
Janissaries, amongst whom he was held in 
high esteem. Though well disposed towards 
Selim on account of his reputation as a 
soldier, the Janissaries remained faithful to 
their lord, Sultan Bayezid, and at Chorlu 
between Adrianople and Istanbul, in August 
1511. routed the troops of Selim. 

With the battle lost, Selim fled for refuge 
to the Crimea. Ahmed. meanwhile, had re- 
solved to make a bid for the throne, hoping 
to cross the water to Istanbul with the aid of 
the forces at his command and also with the 
aid of the forces at his command and also 
with the assistance of a strong faction 
amongst the great dignitaries at the court. It 
was now that the Janissaries, still inclined 
towards Selim. made a violent demonstra- 
tion in Istanbul against the partisans of 
Ahmed, thus underlining their refusal to 
accept that prince as the future sultan in 
Succession to the ageing Bayezid. Ahmed 
had no course left to him but open rebellion. 

In order to strengthen his position he 
took over much of Asia Minor by force. The 
fear, at Istanbul. that Ahmed might turn for 
aid to the Safawid Shah Ismail; led to the 
abdication of Bayezid II in A.D. 1512 and to 
the accession of Selim I (А.р. 1512-20). A 
rapid campaign fought in the Spring of A.p. 
1513 secured Selim in his possession of the 
throne, Ahmed being defeated in battle, 
captured and then put to death. 


Selim I campaigns against 
Persia 


After ordering a large-scale ‘police орега- 
lion’ in Asia Minor against the Shi‘i 
Muslims—an operation designed to safe- 
guard his rear while he was engaged further 
lo the east—Sultan Selim marched against 
Persia. At Chaldiran in August 1514, the 
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The reign of Sultan Süleyman (A.D. 1520- 
66) saw the rich unfolding of all that was 
most characteristic in Ottoman culture, 
civilisation and art. These Ottoman mini- 
atures show (above) the preparation of the 
braziers used for cooking and internal 
heating and (opposite) a number of scholars 


engaged in learned discussion, ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


а. 


Ottomans inflicted а severe defeat on the 
Persians. The battle did not lead to an 
Ottoman conquest of Persia— but it did set 
a limit to the expansion of Safawid influence 
in Asia Minor. 

Selim was determined to subjugate those 
regions of Asia Minor where the Safawid 
influence was Strong and he brought under 
his control Albistan in A.D. 1515 and 
Kurdistan in A.D. 1516. The state of balance 
which had existed along the frontier between 
the Mamluk Sultanate and the Ottoman 
empire was thus upset, and to the detriment 
of the Mamluks. Qansuh al-Ghuri, the 
Mamluk sultan (A.D. 1501-16), had taken 
no effective action in northern Syria at the 
time when the campaign of Chaldiran was in 
progress. He hoped, no doubt, that the 
Safawids would overcome the Ottomans. 
However, when this hope was unfulfilled 
and the Ottomans intervened in the border- 


lands between Syria and Asia Minor, 
Qansuh al-Ghuri felt that a strong response 
was essential. In А.р. 1516 the Mamluks 
mobilised their maximum strength and 
marched into northern Syria. They hoped 
that a demonstration in force would compel 
the Ottomans to restore the former situation 
on the frontier and make them renounce all 
further aggression in the east through fear 
of an effective Mamluk-Safawid entente. 


Syria and Egypt attacked 


A terrible disillusionment awaited the Mam- 
luks. Sultan Selim made it clear that war 
would ensue if the Mamluks insisted on a 
return to the former position in the border 
territories. On 4 August 1516, in the plain of 
Malatya, Selim made one of the most drama- 
tic decisions in the annals of the Ottoman 
empire. He was presented with a choice— 
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Two war scenes— Above: a battle between 
the Mamluks (amongst them the well 
known amir Janberdi al-Ghazali) and the 
Ottomans (including Giizelje Qasim Pasha, ; E S 
who fought in the campaigns of Selim Hh) ' ; SAE : 
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Right: a conflict between Turks and 


Persians. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 1 CT niu epe jio "x 
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to advance onc i 
Бе Ен € more against Persia, or to 
ale into Syria and attempt t 
whelm the Mamluks b ۴ EE 
could threaten him fróm d is 
; e rear in Аз 
Minor. He resolved to move southward a 
E Bun to Qansuh al-Ghuri A 
n24 Au 1 
the МЕЕ оша сенен 
The Mamluk s Insel die СТИЛ, 
ultan himself died i 
Most of the Mamluk equipe E Ыр 
munitions of war was insid 1 саге 
a Inside Aleppo. The 
indiscipline of the Mamluks within the city 
had been unbridled, however. during i 
Pi preceding the battle. Now, as the de- 
S ed army streamed back from Marj 
abiq in disorder, the citizens closed their 
gates. This action meant that the Mamluks 
could offer no further resistance in Syria. A 
withdrawal to Egypt. in order to equip a new 
army fora resumption of the conflict, was all 
shat remained to them. The important towns 
of Syria, like Aleppo, Damascus and Jeru- 
uen yielded at once to the Ottomans. 
With Syria in his hands Sultan Selim had 
no reason to fear a Mamluk-Safawid 
entente—such an alignment was now un- 
realisable. He therefore offered to leave the 
new Mamluk sultan, Tuman Bay (a.p. 1516- 
17). in charge of Egypt. but as a vassal 
dependent on the Ottoman empire. At 
Cairo the Mamluks rejected this solution. 
A strong Mamluk force crossed the Sinai 
desert into Palestine, only to be driven back 
at the battle of Gaza in December 1516. 
Selim. once his preparations for overcoming 
the arid wastes of Sinai were complete. 
moved against Egypt and at Raydaniyya in 
January 1517 inflicted another severe defeat 
on the Mamluks. Tuman Bay and the rem- 
nants of his army fell back on Cairo. which 
the Ottomans occupied, at the end of the 
month, after several days of fierce street 
fighting. The Mamluk sultan, still offering 
what had now become а vain resistance, was 
at length captured in March and then 
executed at Cairo in April 1517. Х 
Sultan Selim was now at the summit of 
his achievement. He was a prince who was 


renowned as a soldier and a statesman and 
esteemed as a poet, writing in the Persian 
tongue. He had a reputation for implacable 
ruthlessness. Amongst his own people. in 
order to wish ill of someone. it sufficed to 
declare ‘Sultan Selime vezir olsun' — may 
you become а vizier of Sultan Selim’—so 
often did the men who served him meet their 
death at his imperious command. а 
One Italian of the time was to describe 
Selim as ‘round of face, pale in complexion 
and with great fierce eyes —a monarch who 
had ‘the courage of a lion and never feared 
the turn of fortune’. Of Sultan Selim a 
Venetian, who saw him at Cairo ın the houn 
of his triumph, was to observe that he foun 
no man to be his equal in S justice. 
‚olence and greatness Ol MIET - 
usos the most eloquent tribute was to 
come after the death of the great Su tan in 
1520. Kemalpashazade wrote a celebrate: 


Ament fy the dead Selim, proclaiming that 
‚ in a few brief years, had done 
much and that like the setting sun he had 
M a long shadow over the face of the 

With the death of Tuman Bay the Mamluk 
sultanate came to an end —but not the Mam- 
luk regime, at least in Egypt. An Ottoman 
colonisation’, on a large scale, of the large 
territories won in the campaigns of A.D. 
1516-17 was out of the question. In Syria, it 
I$ true, the Ottoman system of provincial 
administration was introduced within cer- 
tain limits. In Egypt, however, the old 
Mamluk regime continued largely in force, 
though not now in the form of an indepen- 
dent state. An Ottoman governor ruled at 
Cairo. A garrison of Ottoman soldiers 
(including a contingent of Janissaries) was 
stationed there. At the same time a large 
force of Mamluks survived as a militia in 
the service of the Ottomans for the mainte- 
nance of order in Egypt and for the imposi- 
tion of some degree of control over the 
tribesmen of the adjacent desert lands. 

The system of rule which Selim I *im- 
provised’ in Egypt and Syria during the 
years A.D. 1517-18 did not settle down into 
a stable equilibrium. In Syria the ‘diehard’ 
Mamluk element attempted to throw off 
Ottoman control in A.D. 1520 on the death 
of Sultan Selim. This insurrection was 
suppressed, however, without great trouble. 
More serious was the revolt of the Mamluks 
at Cairo in A.D. 1524—so serious in fact that 
the new Ottoman sultan, Süleyman (A.D. 
1520-66), sent no less a person than his 
grand vizier, Ibrahim, to Egypt in A.D. 1525. 
It was Ibrahim Pasha who now set the 
administration of the province on a durable 
foundation. 


The Ottomans against 
Hungary and Austria 


On the death of Selim I the throne passed to 
his only son, Süleyman, whose reign was to 
see the Ottoman empire at the height of its 
splendour. The princes of Christendom—so 
the Italian Paolo Giovio affirms—rejoiced 
at the death of Sultan Selim—‘and certainly 
it seemed to all men that an enraged lion had 
left behind him as his successor a mild lamb, 
for Süleyman was young. inexperienced and 
of a quiet character. Seldom can a first 
impression have been so wide of the mark. 
The new sultan was to be a most dangerous 
foe. who would himself lead no fewer than 
nine campaigns against the Christians. His 
reign was. for the Ottomans, а time of far- 
reaching and varied achievement. The tide 
of Ottoman conquest still flowed strongly, 
above all in the north-west, where much of 
Hungary was now reduced to dependence 
on the sultan. 

There had been a long and difficult con- 
flict between the Ottomans and the Hun- 
garians in the middle of the fifteenth-century 

a conflict which ended in A.D. 1456. when 
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SE under the descendants of Timur Be: 
(à ‚ A.D. 1405) and again under the Safavid 
{6 after A.D. 1499), excelled in tlie art of 
miniature painting. Here are depicted. 
various scenes of Persian life, amongst them 
a bookshop and a street where a thief is 
pilloried and exposed to public view. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) ; 


Sultan Mehmed II tried, unsuccessfully, to 
capture the great fortress of Belgrade. Since 
that date no major confrontation had 
occurred between the two states. Now, in 
A.D. 1521, the young Süleyman marched 
against Belgrade and took it in a brilliantly 
organised campaign. Five years later the 
armed might of Hungary went down to ruin 
before the Ottomans at the battle of Mohacs 
in A.D. 1526—the most famous of all Süley- 
man’s victories and one which marked the 
end of the old medieval kingdom of Hun- 
gary. It was an event celebrated by the 
historian Kemalpashazade with all the 
ornate artifice available in the rich Ottoman 
language: 


“One morning, when the furthest reaches of 
the plain of heaven were becoming tinted 
with the rose hue of the dawn, when the 
banner of the moon had been overthrown 
and the hosts of darkness were taking flight 
... then the Ottomans, seized with a sacred 
zeal, rose like waves in turmoil . . . 

‘Sword in hand (the Ottomans) rushed 
like searing flames against the infidels of 
stubborn heart. The glorious phalanxes. 
resembling mountains sown with. tulip 
blooms, became stained at once, in the 
festival of combat, with blood vermilion-red 
like vials filled with wine. . . - The bright 
gleam of the scimitars, like narcissus wet 
with dew, became sullied. s 

‘The conflict was prolonged till the 
moment when the rim of the hippodrome of 
heaven grew tarnished with the blood-red 
hue of sunset. . - (the foe) saw the tree of 
his existence pitilessly despoiled of its leaves 
and fruits . . . the infidels having been 
defeated, the lance of their vigour was 
broken. the bow of their might was unstrung. 
the solid wall of their strength омео 
by the guns of war, the register of their 

yas . Abandoning their 
greatness Was torn. . - EA ER cll 
baggage and tents. they scattered en 
directions, the fumes of despair n x 
hearts, their face and eyes soiled wt 


dust ..-- 


The Hungarian throne fell now. by reason 
of a marriage alliance, to the Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, the brother of the 
Habsburg Emperor Charles V. Amongst 
the Hungarians there were contending fac- 
tions, one pro-Habsburg, the other a native 
party unwilling to see a foreign prince ruling 
at Buda. The Archduke Ferdinand. in 
A.D. 1527, found himself confronted with a 
rival claimant, the vaivoda, or ruler. of 
Transylvania, John Zapolya. Zapolya. 
driven into the Carpathians by the troops 
and adherents of the Habsburg Archduke, 
appealed to Süleyman for aid. The sultan, 
who considered that Hungary was his by 
right of conquest. agreed to establish 
Zapolya on the Hungarian throne as a 
vassal prince dependent on Istanbul. The 
scene was thus set for a prolonged conflict 
between the Habsburgs and the Ottomans 
for possession of the Hungarian realm. 


The siege of Vienna 


Sultan Süleyman now sought to launch a 
lightning campaign against the Archduke 
Ferdinand—to deliver a blow so powerful 
that it would eliminate Austria as a factor 
of importance in Hungarian affairs. He 
marched. therefore, in A.D. 1529 against 
Vienna itself. Bad weather and also difficul- 
ties of terrain and logistics hindered the 
Ottoman advance. The arrival of the Otto- 
mans before Vienna was so late in the 
campaign season and the resistance of the 
Christians so stubborn that the sultan had 
to raise the siege and make а laborious 
retreat to Belgrade. 

A second attempt to strike a decisive blow 
was made in A.D. 1532 and again without 
success, the Ottoman forces being im- 
mobilised so long before the Hungarian 
fortress of Güns that the campaign ended 
aslittle more than a giant razzia through the 
borderlands of Austria. Although the resist- 
ance of the Habsburgs was not broken in 
these campaigns, Süleyman, none the less, 
had achieved much. Zapolya ruled now at 
Buda as his nominee. А series of subordi- 
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nate principalities (the Khanate of the 
Crimea, Moldavia, Wallachia and Hungary 
—with the great Muslim lords of Bosnia as 
an additional defence in the extreme north- 


west) now covered the long northern frontier 
of the empire. 


Three Hungaries emerge 


The death of Zapolya, in A.D. 1540, left an 
infant son as heir and forced Süleyman to 
adopt a different attitude lowards the 
Hungarian problem. With the disappear- 
ance of Zapolya from the scene, Ferdinand 
of Austria made a further attempt to take 
control of Hungary. To leave the affairs of 
that kingdom in the nominal charge of a 
young child and his mother was out of the 
question. 

The sultan began therefore in A.D. 1541 a 
series of campaigns which led finally to the 
emergence of three distinct Hungaries— 
Habsburg, comprising the far northern and 
western fringes of the medieval realm; 
Ottoman, embracing the territories along 
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Belgrade; and Transylvania, a dependent 
Stale entrusted to the son of the dead 
Zapolya, John Sigismund, who ruled under 
the protection of the sultan. This situation 
was to remain, in general, unchanged until 
the war of A.D. 1683-99, when Austria at 


last was able to drive the Ottomans from 
most of Hungary. 


War with a distant enemy 


The campaigns of Süleyman on the middle 
Danube revealed how difficult it was for the 
Ottomans to overcome the problems of 
time, distance, terrain and logistics inherent 
in military operations directed against terri- 
tories far removed from the centre of the 
empire. A similar lesson was to be learned 
from the renewed hostilities with Persia. 

he campaigns of Süleyman in a.p. 1534- 
35. 1548-49 and 1553-54 brought to the 

ttomans a notable Measure of success— 
the extension of Ottoman control over large 


areas of eastern Asia Mi ( le. 
MESS Inor, for examp 
соне region of Erzurum and of Lake Van, 


art of miniature painting, but 
calligraphy also attained a high 
standard of excellence in the Muslim lands 
* rime, as these examples of Persian 
origin reveal, amongst them ( opposite Ја 
representation of the game of polo. 
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Iraq falls 


The acquisition of Iraq in A.D. 1534-35 was 
a logical complement to the conquest of 
Syria and Egypt in A.D. 1516-17. Ottoman 
control over the Fertile Crescent brought to 
the sultan at Istanbul advantages and also 
obligations of great importance. The terri- 
tories newly incorporated into the Ottoman 
empire made available to the sultan an 
abundance of rich resources not previously 
at his command. He was now, moreover. 
Khadim al-Haramayn, servitor of the two 
sacred cities of Mecca and Medina—a 
status which gave him a vast prestige in the 
Muslim world. On the other hand, as the 
master of Egypt. he inherited from the 
Mamluk regime the task of resistance to the 
growing power of the Portuguese IN the 


Indian Ocean. 


Indian Ocean rivalry 


t the Portuguese 


It was not merely tha J € 
ycallinto question 


advance mightconceivabl 


the safety of the Hijaz. There were also 
mercantile interests at issue. The ancient 
transit trade in spices and other eastern 
products from India and beyond, through 
the lands of the Middle East, to the Christian 
states on the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea had given considerable profit to 
the Muslim merchants and the Muslim 
governments who levied toll on this traffic. 
With the advent, in A.D. 1498, of the 
Portuguese in western India and the sub- 
sequent extension of their power in the lands 
around the Indian Ocean, the transit trade 
was for a while disrupted. As a result the 
flow of spices to Europe through the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf diminished greatly 
inquantity. However, the disruption did not, 
last long. The traffic revived slowly until, 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
it attained once more its former importance, 
It was not until the arrival in the Indian 
Ocean of powers stronger than the Portu- 
guese— that is. the English and the Dutch in 
the years around a.D. 1600—that the pre- 
eminence of the sea route via the Cape of 
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Good Hope over the mare ancient lines ol 
commerce through the Arab lands would be 
established beyond all doubt. 

The short-lived recovery of the old routes 
through the Middle East was the result of 
various factors working towardsa given end. 
The Portuguese, for example, did not com- 
mand the resources to eradicate the M uslim 
commercial interests so long established. in 
western India, nor the means to gain full 
control over the sea lanes. The Red Sea, in 
particular, remained outside their domi- 
nation. 

The resistance of the Muslim states was 
one of the factors responsible for the in- 
completeness of the Portuguese achieve- 
ment. In A.D. 1508-09 a Mamluk expedi- 
tion—momentarily successful. but soon 
defeated —opposed the Portuguese in the 
waters off the coast of western India; a 
further Mamluk expedition was active in the 
Yemen at the time of the Ottoman cam- 
paigns against Syria and Egypt in A.D. 1516 - 
17. 

During the years following the visit of. 
Ibrahim Pasha to Egypt in А.р. 1525 the 
problem of resistance to the Portuguese 
began to assume a more urgent importance 
in the eyes of Sultan Süleyman. not least 
because of requests for aid from the Muslim 
state of Gujarat in India. It was not. how- 
ever. until A.D. 1537 that the Ottomans 
undertook the organisation of a major 
campaign. 

The construction of a fleet at Suez was an 
expensive and laborious affair—timber. 
naval stores, artillery and munitions had all 
lo be brought to Egypt and then trans- 
ported overland from the Nile to the 
harbour at Suez. In A.D. 1538 a strong force 
under the command of Süleyman Pasha. the 
governor of Egypt, set sail for India, where 
troops were landed to besiege Diu. which 
the Portuguese had taken in A.D. 1535. The 
Portuguese offered a fierce defence. Süley- 
man Pasha was so far from his home base. 
that he was reluctant to become involved in 
a long and difficult conflict. He therefore 
raised the siege and withdrew to the Red 
Sea. It was now, in the course of the return 
voyage. that he achieved the most important 
result of the entire campaign—the establish- 
ment of Ottoman control over Aden as a 
means towards the more effective defence of 
the Red Sea area against the raids of the 
Portuguese. 

Spasmodic warfare continued through- 
out the middle years of the sixteenth century 
around the shores of the Indian Ocean. The 
contact between Portugal and Christian 
Abyssinia at this time led the Ottomans to 
create a military administration at Massawa 
and Suakin in A.D. 1557. There was conflict. 
too, in the Persian Gulf. The Ottomans had 
taken over most of Iraq in A.D. 1534-35. It 
was not, however, until A.D. 1546 that Basra 
came under their immediate domination. 

After A.D. 1550 a number of Ottoman 
naval campaigns in the Persian. Gul 
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something to hold back the Portuguese, 
long since established at Hormuz and 
Muscat. By this time it was becoming clear 
that the Portuguese had attained the furthest 
limit of their success in the lands around the 
Indian Ocean. The last phase of note in the 
long-drawn conflict at sea was reached in 
the years A.D. 1580-90, when Ottoman 
squadrons under “Ali Beg, sailing from the 
Yemen. penetrated into the Gulf of Oman 
in order to attack Muscat and also thrust 
fur down the eastern coast of Africa to the 
region of Malindi and Mombasa. 


War in the Mediterranean 


A conflict much more complex in character 
was fought out in the Mediterranean Sea. 
There had been war between the Ottoman 
empire and Venice in A.D. 1463-79 and 
again in A.D. 1499-1503. To the Ottomans 
the main objective was the liquidation, and 
to Venice the defence of the territories that 
the Signoria held along the shores of Greece 
and in the waters of the eastern Mediter- 
Tanean. 

There was tension also in the western half 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Here the Spani- 
ards, having made an end, in A.D. 1492, of 
the last Muslim state in Spain, i.e., of 
Granada. had extended their reconquest 


across the sea to North Africa, taking Oran 
in A.D. 1509. 


The rise of the Muslim Corsair 
States 


At almost the same time a Sequence of 
events was set in motion which would lead. 
by A.D. 1529, to the emergence at Algiers of a 
new Muslim regime dependent on the 
Ottoman sultan—to the emergence, in 
short. of the first of the Muslim corsair 
states in North Africa. A long battle was 
now to ensue between Spain and Algiers for 
effective control of the western Mediter- 
ranean. 


Б The conflict of Christian against Muslim 
ecame more urgent in the years ar 
A.D. 1530. Spain. under the Dus 
Emperor Charles V, Sought to achieve д 
lirm hold over the central Teaches of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Spaniards enjoyed 
in Naples and Sicily, a Strong position on 
the northern flank of the narrow waters 
adjacent to Malta; к 


In A.D. 1528 Genoa, which OS г 
powerful fleet, moved into the Sabie 
Spain. Also in A.D. 1528 the Knights of 
St John, whom the Ottomans had evicted 
from their island fortress of Rhodes in A.D 
1522. established a garrison at Tripoli in 
North Africa. More important. stil] the 
Emperor Charles V, in A.D. 1530, made Over 
to the Knights the island of Malta, hence- 
forth to be their main base of Operations, A 
little later, in A.D. 1535, the Emperor carried 
out a successful campaign which left a 


close to Tunis. A direct 
undertook against Algiers 1 
ended, however, in failure. 


assault th 
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Conflict at sea 


It was at this time—in A.D, 1529 and 

A.D. 1532—that the Ottomans were maki y 
a determined effort to remove Austria m 
factor in the Hungarian situation, Ti 
Habsburg Emperor used the naval forces 
his disposal to make a diversion at sea Whic 


х о hich 
might ease the pressure against Austria on 
the Danube. In А.р. 1532 


| 2 a fleet under the 
Genoese admiral Andrea Doria took Coron 


in southern Greece, leaving there a ga trison 
which held the fortress until the Ottomans 
recaptured it in A.D. 1533, 


The increase of tension within the Medi- 
terranean now induced the sultan to call 
from Algiers the famous corsair chieftain 
Khayr al-Din, known to the Christians as 
Barbarossa. The Ottomans had all the 
resources needed for the construction and 
maintenance of a large fleet — timber, naval 
supplies and also a sea-faring population 
located on the shores of the Aegean and 
able to provide crews for the ships. The only 
thing lacking was an efficient "high com- 
mand’. Khayr al-Din therefore brought with 
him to Istanbul the corsair captains who, 
under his guidance, had done so much to 
raise Algiers to eminence at sea. To Khayr 
al-Din himself the sultan now gave the office 
of qapudan, that is, high admiral of the 
Ottoman fleet. 


War with Venice 


A new war began between Venice and the 
Ottomans in A.D. 1537. There was endless 
friction along the borders of the territories 
that the Signoria still held on the coasts of 
Greece, Albania and Dalmatia. A further 
cause of tension was the fact that Christian 
Corsairs often made use of Venetian har- 
bours, (for example in Cyprus and Crete) 
during the course of their raids against the 
Muslims. Moreover, Venetian influence had 
declined of late at Istanbul. Ibrahim Pasha. 
а good friend of the Signoria, was executed 
in A.D. 1536 and now Khayr al-Din, an 
advocate of ruthless war at sea, held the 
ascendant. A Venetian attack on a vessel 
bearing an ambassador with letters of com- 
plaint from the sultan to the Signoria. 
though it was a minor and fortuitous 


incident, sufficed under these circumstances 
lo start a new war. 


Khayr al-Din, 


| having reorganized and 
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continue the та number of able captains to 
ese captains ttoman offensive at sea. Of 
Orghud ‘Ali RR was more famous than 
Aristians, wi Cis, the ‘Dragut of the 
AD. 1551 d ho established at Tripoli in 
States in No second of the Muslim corsair 
rth Africa. A Spanish attempt to 


undo this Ottoman success came to grief at 
Jerba in A.D. 1560. On the other hand the 
Ottomans failed to capture Malta in the 


great siege of A.D. 1565. 


The Muslim triumph 

another Ottoman- 
1570-73 and a new 
pain, the pope and the 
Knights of St John. The main objective for 
the Ottomans Wa i of Cyprus. 


which fell to them in A.D. 70-71. In this 
latter year, however, the Christians routed 


their foe at Lepanto. Thiscelebrated victory- 
welcomed throughout 


Europe, had The 
divergence of interest 
Venice made a fr 
war difficult to achie 
side. As for the Ottom 


Above: this map gives an indication of the 
extent of the Ottoman етрїге during the 
reign of the tenth Ottoman Sultan, Süley- 
man the Magnificent. It was during the 
sixteenth century that the empire achieved 
its greatest power and reputation. 
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deployment of their rich resources, human 
and material, enabled them to build and 
equip an entire new fleet and to send it to 
sea for the campaign of A.D. 1572. 
Venice, disappointed by the course of the 
war, negotiated a peace with the sultan in 
A.D. 1573, yielding Cyprus and obtaining in 
return a renewal of her trade privileges in 
the Ottoman empire. Spain, however, con- 
tinued the war a little while longer. Don 
John of Austria, the victor at Lepanto, led 
a successful expedition to Tunis in A.D. 1573, 
but his triumph was of short duration. The 
Ottomans seized Tunis in А.р. 1574—an 
event which marked the emergence of the 
third Muslim corsair state in North Africa. 
The year A.D. 1574—of greater signifi- 
cance than the year of Lepanto, A.D. 1571— 
made it clear that an answer had been given 
atlast to the question posed after the fall of 
Granada in A.D. 1492: was north Africa to 
come under Christian or remain under 
Muslim rule? The verdict had been issued in 
favour of the Muslims. 


The struggle for the Ottoman 
throne 


Sultan Süleyman, during the later years of 
his reign, had to face a bitter conflict be- 
tween his sons over the succession to the 
Ottoman throne. Mustafa, the eldest son of 
Süleyman, who was born of Gülbahar. 
becamea focus for the unrest, largely econo- 
mic and agrarian in character, which was 
developing in Asia Minor. The danger from 
Mustafa seemed to be so great that Süley- 
man ordered his execution in A.D. 1553. 
Thereafter, Selim and Bayezid, the sons of 
Khurrem, most beloved of the consorts of 
the sultan, were rivals for the succession to 
their father. No decisive breach occurred. 
while Khurrem was alive. Her death, how- 
ever, in A.D. 1558 led to civil war. Bayezid. 
defeated in battle near Konya in A.D. 1559, 
fled to Persia for refuge. In A.D. 1561 the 
Shah handed him over to the Ottomans in 
return for a large financial reward. Bayezid 
was at once executed and Selim, the last 
surviving son of Süleyman, remained as the 
undisputed heir to the throne. 


The golden age of the 
Ottoman Empire 


The reigns of Süleyman (a.D. 1520-66) and 
of Selim II (А.р. 1566-74) constituted a 
golden age for the Ottoman empire. Now 
it was that the Ottoman system of govern- 
ment attained its ‘classic’ forms and dimen- 
Sions. The household of the sultan included 
much more than the domestic and cere- 
monial apparatus of an imperial court. It 
embraced also the central regime of the 
Ottoman empire, that is the great depart- 
ments of state and also the numerous troops 
‘dependent directly on the sultan—the 
famous corps of Janissaries (infantry 
equipped with fire-arms), the pus regiments 
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of household cavalry, and the various tech- 
nical corps such as the bombardiers, the 
artillerists and the military engineers. 

Most of the personnel belonging to the 
household had the status of slaves. These 
slaves recruited into the service of the 
sultan might be captives of war taken in 
hostilities, on land and on sea, against. the 
infidel Christians, or youths obtained 
through the devshirme, that is the child 
tribute levied on the subject peoples of the 
empire and, above all, on the Slav races in 
the Balkan territories. | 

A large proportion of the young recruits 
spent some years in hard physical and 
manual labour on estates in the provinces. 
They then returned to Istanbul and were 
drafted into the armed forces of the central 
government (the Janissaries) e.g., where, 
an expert training as soldiers awaited them. 
The smaller proportion, chosen because of 
their promise for the future, received in the 
schools of the imperial palace a long and 
elaborate education in language and litera- 
ture, in physical development, in the routine 
of administration and in the practice of war. 
At length, having risen in the private and 
personal service of the sultan, the best 
amongst them would be sent out to take 
charge of a province. A member of this 
lite. if he was fortunate, might ascend even 
to the highest appointment in the empire, 

the exalted office of grand Vizier. 


Sultan Süleyman and his 
Officials 


To the notable achievements of this age a 
large number of able men made their contri- 
tion: great officials like the grand viziers 
Ibrahim, Lutfi and Mehemmed Sogollu; 
Jurisconsults like Kemalpashazade or Abu 
Su'ud, learned in the Shari'a, the Sacred 
Law of Islam; sailors like Khayr al-Din and 
Torghud ‘Ali; and figures of high renown 
like Baki. famed as a poet, or Sinan, the 
celebrated architect. 

Amongst these men Su 
must be given his due pla 
though here much was due no doubt to the 
abilities of the men around him—is associ- 
ated with the notable victories thathe gained 
in the field of war, as at Belgrade (a.D. 1521) 
Rhodes (A.D. 1522) ог Mohacs (a.p. 1526)" 
Yet his reign is no less distinguished for the 
lavish expenditure that he devoted to the 
repair of the frontier fortresses (for example 
at Buda and Temesvar) and to the building 
of mosques, aqueducts, bridges and Other 
public utilities (at Damascus and Kaffa, for 
example). He sought also to adorn the 
capital of his empire, Istanbul, thus con- 
tinuing and enriching the vast labour of 
embellishment begun in the Teign of 
Mehmed II (A.D. 1451-81). 

Of all the tributes made to the exc 
of Ottoman rule in the golden ке 
empire none is more remarkable than the 


ап Süleyman 
ce. His fame— 


the ambassador of the Emperor Fe di 
(1556-64), has given of his firs! 
with Sultan Süleyman. Busbecq u 
in a memorable Passage the 


impression that the experience best 
him— 


Nand l 
audien 


owed on 


"there was not in all that great 
single man who owed his positi 
save his valour and his merit. N 
is attached to birth among the Turks; th 
deference to be paid to a man is measured o 
the position he holds in the public Service 
... It is by merit that men rise in the Service, 
a system which ensures that posts should 
only be assigned to the Competent. Each 
man in Turkey carries in his own hand his 
ancestry and his position in life, which he 
may make or mar as he will. Those who 
receive the highest offices from the Sultan 
are for the most part the sons of shepherds 
or herdsmen, and so far from being ashamed 
of their parentage, they actually glory in it, 
and consider it a matter of boasting that 
they owe nothing to the accident of birth; 
for they do not believe that high qualities 
are either natural or hereditary, nor do they 
think that they can be handed down from 
father to son, but that they are partly the 
gift of God, and partly the result of good 


training, great industry, and unwearied 
Zea | ee 


assembly 4 
Оп to aught 
о distinction 


Süleyman was a monarch whom the 
Venetian, Andrea Dandolo, characterised 
as wise and just, but ruthless beyond 
measure to all who threatened or might 
endanger his empire or his own person. 
Another Venetian, Bernardo Navagero, 
gave him the highest praise, when he wrote 
that, provided he were well informed about 
the facts of a case, Süleyman did injustice to 
no one. 

A poet from Zara, Brne Krnaruti¢, who 
had fought against the Ottomans in the 
time of Süleyman, described in Croat the 
campaign of 1566, during the course of which 
the sultan died in his tent before the walls 
of Szigetvar, a fortress then in Christian 
hands. Of Süleyman he was to write that 
there was no evil in him and that never again 
would the Turks have such a great sultan. 

Muslim and Christian alike, declared 
their tributes to his greatness. His subjects 
knew him as Qanuni, the ‘Giver of Laws. 
To the Christians he was above all a great 


king— 1l Magnifico, ‘the Magnificent 
Sultan’, 
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Asia before the 
European conquests 


India, China and Japan, saw the 
evement for the last time 


The great enipires of the sixteenth cel 
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€ Portuguese sailed to India. in mans victory before 5 ; 
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Navigators re 1600 Dutch and English unification und 
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egan to tie the Americans, 
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painting and music. 


zurope and Asia i 
and Asia into a single trading net- counted was th [ 
skill in bureaucrat 


Japanese the diffi 


uury in Persia, 
istic skills; Asian achi 
dent of Europe 's influence. 

an Indian lady entertains in the 
len. A fountain plays 
and servants are ready with aflv-whisk, 
rose-water and wines, melons and nusic. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


Vienna, in North Africa Above: 


Sea; for Persia 
fawids and Moguls and 
hitecture, poetry. 


cult birth of national unity. 
alents, vigour and magnifi- 


| command admiration. 


Muslim India in the Middle 
Ages 


At the close of the twelfth century A.D. 
Muslim raids from Central Asia upon 
Hindu India culminated in the establish- 
ment of a Muslim sultanate at Delhi. From 
there in the thirteenth century successive 
rulers pushed by stages southwest to Gujarat 
and east to Bihar and Bengal. In the four- 
teenth century they moved across the 
tangled Vindhya mountains into southern 
India, and by 1327 conquest was so ad- 
vanced that Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq 
founded a second capital in the Deccan. The 
moment formed one of two peaks of Muslim 
rule in India: not until the heyday of Mogul 
rule would a Delhi empire spread so widely 
again. 

The might of empire was made visible at 
Delhi. Here. seven miles from the old Rajput 
capital, on a rise above the river Jumna. 
stood Tughlugabad, a new city four miles in 
circuit, which contained a great palace 


precinct and a massive citadel}. This city. t 
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proclaimed the foreignness of th 
with battlements on the circli 
pointed arches and the domes 
of mosques, colleges 


€ dynasty 
ng walls, 
and minarets 


: and royal tombs. All 
these features had come from western Asia. 


The Turki or Persian blood and Speech of 
the ruling class, their horses, armour and 
Weapons, wine and musk-melons were 
equally alien. The stiff and splendid cere- 
monial of the court and the titles of the 
nobles were Persian in 


C an in style. while the sultan 
himself was legitimised in the eyes of 
Muslims by a robe of honour from the 


Caliph, the religious head of the Muslims. 
In mosque and Muslim college were to be 
found the ulema who were leaders in com- 
munal prayer, expounders of the holy Koran 
and the sayings of the Prophet and his 
Companions. In addition they upheld one 
or other of the four great schools of Muslim 
law, were masters of Arabic grammar and 
lexicography, and poets and historians in 
the Persian tradition. These men also looked 
outside India for the origin and renewal of 


beir Sith karaingandepkirenigitized by eGan; 


This note of foreign domination and 
culture sounded across all north India, from 
the Indus to the Brahmaputra. It was heard 
in every garrison town, army encampment 
and provincial centre and wherever а 
mosque was built or the ulema set their new 
orthodoxy against the old orthodoxy of 
Hinduism. Even in the countryside the new 
influence was felt, for newly arrived Sufi 
orders of Muslim mystics were preaching 
Islam to the people in a form which stressed 

ersonal devotion rather than formal ritual 
as the best approach to God. Because of 
their message. à process of mass conversion 
to Islam took place in whatare now the two 
wings of Pakistan. 


When the Tughlugs thrust deep into the 
Hindu ruler after 


Deccan, toppling one й 
w provinces and 


another, organising ne 
setting up a new capital, it seemed as though 
all India was to be subject to Muslim power. 


Yet Muslim authority and influence, though 
so extensive was not complete and areas О 
Hindu rule survived in Rajputana, the far 
south and in much of the countryside. 
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Hindu and Muslim traditions meet. 
Far left: a Persianised prince vistts a 
community of Yogis. Some attend their 
Guru, some practise austerities, some 
prepare chapatis. 

Centre: the high-born woman, Hindu or 
Muslim, was kept in purdah. Here one is 
carried in the stuffy splendour of a 
palanquin. The grilles in its rich cover 
permit her to view her escort of tipstaffs and 
musketeers. 

Above: elephants fight across a wall. 
Servants with spears, water-skin and fire- 
work wait to separate them. The Persian 
Abdur Razzaq reported that the ruler of 
Vijayanagar was supplied with ‘a thousand 
elephants, tumultuous as the ocean, 
thunderous as storm clouds’. ( Bibliotheque 


Nationale, Paris.) 


The sultanate drew its revenues from the 

land, from millions of peasant cultivators in 
scattered villages. A few thousand royal 
officials. even when supported by the ca valry 
of the Muslim provincial governors, could 
not themselves ensure due payment of a 
share in the harvest from so many villagers. 
Some local authority was required to pre- 
vent fraud and intimidate the villagers. who 
stood armed behind their mud walls or 
bamboo stockades awaiting the arrival of 
the tax collector. Such intermediaries. 
whether rajas of petty states, warrior clans, 
or professional revenue collectors had to be 
allowed sufficient local strength to force the 
peasants to pay, but not enough to defy the 
state whose overlordship they had been 
compelled to recognise. 

The balance was a delicate one, and any 
conflict within the foreign Muslim ruling 
group. any weakness at the centre, might 
allow the intermediaries to deny the revenues 
to the sultan and divert them to their own 
use. Such a breakdown might invite new 
conquerors from outside India. usurpation 
by local Muslim governors, or since the 
intermediaries were Hindu, a re-emergence 
of Hindu rule. 


The warring states of south India 


Just such a breakdown occurred soon after 
1327 when Muhammad bin Tughluq was 
called north from his new Deccan capital to 
deal with revolts in Sind and Bengal. In his 
absence various Hindu princes and inter- 
mediaries in the south declared their inde- 
pendence. More serious, two royal officers, 
princes captured by the sultan and converted 
to Islam who were sent to the Deccan to 
enforce obedience to Delhi, chose to re- 
nounce their new religion and allegiance. 
They proceeded to found what became the 
| Hindu empire of Vijayanagar and by 1387 
| the brothers had re-established Hindu rule 
£ everywhere south of the Tungabhadra river. 
However. the whole peninsula did not fall to 
1 them because in 1347 an independent 
р Muslim kingdom was established in the 
n northern Deccan by a rebel governor. the 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty. Delhi itself 
took no counter measures and for over two. 
hundred years it played no further part in 
Deccan affairs, which became the story of 
the conflict between Vijayanagar and the 
Bahmanis, and their successors. 

This conflict can be seen as a religious 
struggle and Muslim chroniclers delighted 
in describing the desecration of temples. 
whilst Sanscrit court poetry depicted the 
Vijayanagar rulers as defenders of Hindu- 
ism. An element of religious and cultural 
antagonism existed, but the Deccan wars 
were waged mainly for practical consider- 
ations and secular ends. There were the 
usual objectives such as the fertile lands 
between the Tungabhadra and the Krishna, 
the diamond mines of Golconda and the 
splendid port of Goa, through which the 
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build mosques and to Worship. In the 
Vijayanagar armies Muslim troops were 
employed, in the administration of the 
panmanis, Hindu clerks and revenue 
Institutionally the Bahmani 
nagar kingdom had much in comm 
relied heavily on land revenues SORS 
either by farming them out to the highest bid- 
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BAY OF BENGAL 


Above: sixteenth-century India. In the south 
the Empire of V. ijayanagar just before its 
destruction by the neighbouring Deccan 


sultanates. In the north the Mogul Empire 
created by Akbar. 


pe the great conqueror Babur, a 
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der—which could mean that the peasantry 
were charged excessive rents—or through 
Ше great provincial governors, which was 
dangerous if the ruler was not vigorous 
and vigilant. But both also drew larger 
revenues than were usual in north India 
from an active trade, westwards to the Near 
East and Africa, eastwards to Malacca, the 
Spice Islands and even China, to which 
Vijayanagar sent at least one embassy. 
South India formed a natural entrepot, in 
days of monsoon sailing, between the 
Indian Ocean and China Sea trading areas, 
and she provided valuable products of her 
own for international trade: pepper, cinna- 
mon and ginger and fine hand-printed 
cottons in great variety. 

Portuguese travellers in both Vijayanagar 
and the Muslim sultanates marvelled at the 
great armies put into the field. They admired 
the splendour of the cities adorned with 
floridly ornate temples and spectacular 
domed mausoleums and noted the luxury of 
the ruling classes, with their trains of ser- 
vants, closely guarded harems, and their 
horses and elephants clad in ornate armour. 
The travellers also noticed, though, that 
this display of strength and luxury was 
achieved at the expense of a peasantry living 
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ү presented with the Koh-i-noor T нн e spread of Islam through the 
| diamond a built the red sandstone fort an cro 
j Whose seventy foot walls, a mil " The Af, ires i : 
o о. chee URLS e and a hal € ghan empires in nor 
] | in circuit, are here illustrated. ( ванае Н ош 
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The long independence of these old pro- 
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vinces of Delhi makes it clear that the rulers 
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who took over the capital after Timur s 
holocaust had been unable to impose unity 
arose when Muhammad bin Tughluq was even upon northern India. In fact not until 
drawn north to deal with revolts. Both he 1451, when an Afghan governor of the 
and his successor had to wage bitter, fruit- Punjab overthrew his master ‚and pro- 
less campaigns as far apart as Sind, Gujarat claimed himself sultan at Delhi, was the 
and Bengal. and when these were followed rebuildingofanempire begun. Thefollowing 
by savage wars of succession disaster over- century is the story of Afghan efforts to weld 
came the dynasty. 3 north India into a whole again. 

From Central Asia the conqueror Timur The kings of the Lodi tribe 


а a rept into India in 1398 sacking 

(S eli of the north and leaving The pressure of poverty and of the Mongols 
Delhi im overished and paralysed. The sweeping across Central Asia had for many 
сар years driven the Afghan clans down from 


: i ion allowed the 

MCI a m themselves their hills to seek their fortune in India. In 
хао ЈЕ Gwalior and the lands be- the fourteenth century. as their numbers 
in ne ses and the Jumna, with. grew. they had made abortive bids for power 
holdir T th tribute and obedience. Beyond in Multan. Gujarat and the Deccan. Now in 
holding 4 ОБ rier provinces such asGujarat, 1451 the incompetence of the Sayyid rulers 
this Hine EE i emer ed as independent installed by Timur had delivered Delhi into 
Mama en Е the hands of ВАШ nee roar He hastens 
Muslim К Ear an r a to call yet more ans to hold what he 

Ошак remained, indec mots for had seized: Come to this country. The name 
century and аһа d valour—or for their of sovereignty will remain with me. but the 
their judgement ап nd immunity to poison. lands I have taken and may conquer shall 
enormous ae Sarkhej palace complex be shared among us as brothers. Men of 
The beauty of t И. bad mosques, with their his own Lodi and other clans, Farmuli. 
and of the Ahmeda! ts, the great output Lohani, Niyazi and Sur, responded. As he 
delicately carved minare pushed east . conquering Jaunpur in the 
of fine cottons, 5! 


in hovels and clad in rags. Я 
The Bahmani and Vijayanagar kingdoms 


Iks and indigo. the wealth 
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middle Ganges valley and then Bihar. 
Bahlul assigned large fiefs (feudal estates 
held on condition of service) to the leaders 
of the clans. They in turn sent for other 
leaders among their fellow tribesmen, 
assigning to them the revenues from districts 
or villages within their fiefs, in return for the 
maintenance of a set number of mailed 
E horsemen ready for service. The Afghan 
a clan structure proved an admirable recruit- 
— — ing agency. while the tribal settlements 
- around the leading nobles, bound together 
by ties of kinship. were apt instruments for 
- holding down the countryside. 
Bahlul Lodi reigned for thirty years and 
cessively reduced the turbulent Mewatis 
the Ganges and Jumna and the 
puts to their south and then overthrew 
igdom of Jaunpur, a rival to Delhi 
sack by Timur. His successor 
Shah, from a forward base at 
ed a ring of great Rajput for- 


tresses, Kalpi, Chanderi 
to guard the southern 


consolidation of A| 
interrupted by a Mogul invader 
killed Ibrahim Shah Lodi at P. 
approaches to Delhi in 1526. 
this up by defeating the 
eastern India in 1529, 


Sher Khan the Sur 


After Babur's death in 1530 the A 

rallied in Jaunpur and Gujarat to шг 
his son Humayun. These first counter- 
strokes failed. But in Bihar, Sher Khan of 
the Sur clan was assembling a new Afghan 
power. His grandfather, a horse dealer in 
central Afghanistan, had come to the 


‚ Babur, who 
anipat on the 

He followed 
great clan leaders in 
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Left: the Emperor Akbar on the march, p; 
elephant is surrounded by a retinue " ^. His 
tipstaffs, mace-bearers and guai 

with long muskets, swords and 
halo round his head reflects the semi-divi 
status the Mogul emperors acquired fro; Ше 
his day forward. ا‎ 
Below: а соттипйу of Muslin fakirs or 
religious mendicants. The leader Smokes а 
hookah, while his followers roast kebab 
prepare curds and whey. 


"ds armed 
daggers, The 


25 and 


Right: scenes from Akbar's life—his 
reception as d boy ruler at Delhi after his 
defeat of Нети, the Hindu general of the 
Afghan ruler ; the emperor issuing instruc- 
2 w divinity doth hedge the king’ ; 


tions —"O ЧА а 
the marriage of his son Jahangir to Nur 


Jahan (Light of the World), a beautiful 


Persian. 


(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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Punjab at Bahlul Lodi's call and secured a 
small fief. His father had moved to Jaunpur, 
serving the governor with five hundred 
horses. 

Sher Khan going east again had become 
guardian to the young Lohani governor of 
d now by force, fraud and treach- 
ery had made himself master of Bihar and 
Bengal. In 1539 and 1540 he quite oul- 
umayun and drove the Moguls 
dia. Sher Shah strongly 
fortified the northwest and then turned to 
deal with the Rajputs. Under the leadership 
of Rana Sangram Singh of Mewar they had 
idable, a Muslim histo- 


become very form! і 
rian mourning that, ‘There was not a single 


ruler of the first rank in all these great 
countries like Delhi, Gujarat and Mandu 
who was able to make head against him. 


Their power, though checked in а fierce 
battle by Babur, was still threatening- Sher 
Shah now drove them back in desperate 


campaigns, taking Ajmer and the magnifi- 
cent hill fort of Chitor to clear the Rv. 
his conquest of Malwa, and Raisen to open 
theway south. From the Punjab, meanwhile, 
his governor pushed down river to Multan. 
In 1545, just as Rajput Kalinjar fell, Sher 
Shah died of wounds, but his son Islam Shah 
was able to maintain intact the whole 
Afghan empire, а twelve hundred miles 
swathe from the Indus to Brahmaputra. Not 
till 1556, after Islam Shah's death, was 
Humayun able to retake north India for the 
Moguls, and not until 1575 did his son the 
emperor Akbar annex the last Afghan king- 
dom of Bihar and Bengal. 

Humayun' reconquest, like Babur's 
earlier victory, had been made possible by 
Afghan disunity. The tribal structure might 
aid recruitment and settlement. but clan 
independence made the maintenance of 
imperial unity extremely difficult. There was 
constant tension between sultan and nobles. 
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Initially Bahlul could rely on Lodi 
strength in the Punjab, on Afghan aware- 
ness of the threats to their infant kingdom 
and on the rewards he could offer during 
years of constant success. Even so he always 
treated the great clan chiefs with deference 
—as confederates rather than servants. 
Sikandar adopted the older Turkish royal 
style, issuing his commands from the throne 
and demanding that his missives be respect- 
fully received. But since the kingdom was 
growing, assignments of land revenue could 
Still be freely made and the chiefs not held to 
Strict account for the monies they collected. 
But as external threats seemed to fade and 

| as expansion ceased, royal control weak- 
l ened. 

Bahlul had set aside only modest areas 
for the crown, while assigning the revenues 
of large tracts to his supporters. By his 
grandson's day the great chiefs looked on 
their grants as hereditary and resented any 
transfers or control by the sultan. Moreover. 
since it was the clan leaders rather than the 


Two Mogul court scenes. 
Above: the court celebrates the Persian New 
Year by weighing the prince against 
precious metals, while two dancing girls 
perform. 

Right: Prince Bulaqi, great-grandson of 
Akbar is entertained in the harem. He sits 
cross-legged on a fine carpet while two slave 
girls dance to the music of drums, castanets 
and Sitar. 

Opposite: a courtesan with her attendants. 
She holds a wine cup in one hand, the 
elaborate mouthpiece of a hookah in the 


other: the palms and fingers of both hands 
are dyed with henna. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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BIO enlisted tribesmen and assigned 
шап fs or shares in village revenues, it 
them ii ese leaders. often kinsmen, that the 
es loyalty was given. Ibrahim Lodi 
so 


fell because of this structural weakness in 
e 


anate 

Шы КО ок to power by exploiting 

Sn divisions; astutely switching sides 
Afar angular clan struggle for Oudh and 
m However once he had climbed to 
Бы by conquering rich Bengal and 
паар the Moguls he was careful to 
een central control. He pretended to 
ШӨ mble when dealing with the chiefs, but 
i the same time took care to enlarge the 
: nding army. He also posted royal garri- 
ae in the great fortresses from Rohtas in 
the Punjab to Rajmahal in Bengal, including 
many Hindu musketeers from Bihar, б he 
centre of his personal power. There уш 
still great frontier commands, such as that 
of Haibat Khan Niyazi in Multan, carrying 
large revenue assignments, but care was 
taken to prevent the chiefs underpaying 
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their troops, while ro 
horses prevented fraud at muster. The 
nobles were recalled at intervals for service 
under Sher Shah’s eye, while a system of 
trunk roads and Posting stations and an 
efficient Spy network made surveillance 
possible even at a distance. 

At Islam Shah’s accession some of the 
nobles attempted to reassert themselves and 
Oppose him. He became more autocratic in 
consequence, dispersing some clans and 
driving the Niyazis from Multan into exile. 
When he could he substituted cash pay- 
ments from the treasury for the assignment 
of revenues which gave nobles too much 
independence. The branding regulations 
were rigidly enforced, newswriters were 
attached to every army, and Islam Shah 
made increasing use of Hindu officers. 
There was, for example, the talented Todar 
Mal, later finance minister of the Mogul 
emperor Akbar, and Hemu who proved a 
brilliant general, and many others in the 
revenue department. 


yal branding of their 


Both Sher Shah and Islam Shah also 
strengthened their rule by their care for 
Justice and their encouragement of trade. 
The acquisition of Bengal opened the whole 
Ganges valley to overseas trade, while the 
construction of roads provided with cara- 
vansarais (inns for travellers) fostered inland 
trade. Still more important was reform of 
the land revenue system, mainstay of all 
Indian kingdoms. The perennial problem 
was to know how much the country would 
yield and how to ensure collection of what 
was due. The Lodis had relied on the 
qanungos, hereditary recorders of village 
Payments. and upon inspection of the 
Tipening crops in assessing revenues, and if 
grants yielded more to the chiefs than 
intended little could be done. 

Over his wider empire Sher Shah imposed 
a tighter, bureaucratic control. His hier- 
archy of officials down to village level 
regularly measured the area which each 
peasant put under crop. They laid down an 
imperial schedule of average yields for every 
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p. and with the acreage known, a demand 
Р to one-third of the expected 
uld be made upon the cultivator 
in advance. Such a system removed much of 

work from financial administra- 
i prevented the chiefs drawing 
their assignments than the cost 
of their military contingents entitled them 
to. Crown revenues increased, those of 
chiefs and intermediaries declined. The dis- 
play of royal dignity which the Sur sultans 
made thus rested on real and solid founda- 


re from 


tions. A me 
Islam Shah died in 1553 and his son, a 


boy of twelve, was put upon the throne. The 
restive nobles, chafing under Islam Shah's 
autocracy. leapt at the opportunity. Within 
three days the lad had been murdered by his 
uncle, Mohammed Adil Shah. Within a 
month several rival claimants to the throne 
were in the field. For a while, Sultan Adil’s 
Hindu general Hemu prevented collapse. 
but in 1554 Humayun led his Mogul troops 
from Kabul to seize Lahore and by July 
1555 he was master of Delhi. Humayun's 
early death momentarily revived Afghan 
hopes. However, with the Sur empire now 
divided among three claimants, the young 
Akbar was able to destroy one army at 
Panipat later in 1556 and defeat all the other 
leading Afghans the following year. 


The Mogul conquerors 


The divisions within Afghan tribal society 
may explain the Lodi and Sur collapses— 
but why did the Moguls succeed? Babur, a 
Turk, had been driven in defeat from his 
Central Asian kingdom to the strongholds 
or Afghanistan when, with a mere twelve 
sand mailed horsemen, he clattered 
sae the passes to victory in the Punjab 
E 1555 an elderly Humayun, а 
MER: penniless exile in Persia, led the 
ES са into India, only to die by feck- 
EN six months later, leaving a boy 


Babur 


Babur’ 
Baas own Memoirs, a classic auto- 
E EE adventure story vibrant with 
Moguls A one answer about how the 
thoroughl d for they reveal how 
doen Re dS believed in his right to rule. 
of their des ecendants were very conscious 
mens PEN from Timur and Genghis 
494, at the = proud of their ancestors. In 
to mountainc ge of eleven, Babur succeeded 
gistan. Wher fo Farghana in modern Uzbe- 
city of Sam: ourteen he wrested the oasis 
eighteen m larcand from his cousin, at 
Once-Timuri n At twenty-one he conquered 
ase, with Per Kabul and from this new 
cand. рс цап help, again took Samar- 
to India inste: could not hold it, he turned 
Carved out a ad, defeated Ibrahim Lodi and 

koe Re empire for himself. 

amily, and цаа а position in а ruling 
Nis er he had shown that he could 
among half-brothers and 


uncles who took his youth or misfortune as 
an invitation to overthrow rather than to 
protect him, he also inherited а following. 
He could usually rely on support from some 
Timurids and Turks and even from the un- 
reliable Mongols. But their loyalty had 
constantly to be ear 1 
leadership—as when he led his nobles and 
followers over the snow-covered passes 
from Khorasan. beating a track himself 
through the brest-deep snow and refusing 
the comfort of a cave while his men slept їп 
the open. . 
Birth, leadership, Success were essential 
and even these at times might barely suffice. 
Thus, following the victory at Panipat. his 


Left: the Mogul emper 


ned by the exercise of 


or leaves for the 
chase. Fine horses were brought from Arabia 
and Persia, and those in tlie imperial service 
were branded and registered. Emperor and 
huntsmen carry unhooded falcons on their 
gauntleted wrists, while nvo Afghan 

hounds accompany them. 

Above: a qazi dispenses justice before а 
mosque. А petitioner appeals for a hearing, 
another produces documents, the guilty, 
hands to their ears, are lectured—or 

beaten. In the foreground an elderly ladv. 
who has arrived by palanquin, is respectfully 
greeted. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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nobles clamoured to return to Kabul when 
the Indian hot weather set in, even though 
they had been rewarded with great riches. 
Babur with difficulty restrained them, com- | 
menting bitterly, when [set out from Kabul | 
this last time I had raised many of low rank p 
to the dignity of nobles, in the expectation f 
that had I chosen to pass through fire and | 
water they would have followed me.’ Again 
only stirring speeches and dramaticgestures | 
from Babur held his men steady for the | 
decisive battle against the Rajputs. Al- | 
though there was no fierce clan loyalty or 
refusal to recognise the royal prerogative 
such as had weakened the Afghans, Babur 
found that the empire he had assembled — | 
between Kabul and the middle Ganges was | 
almost as precarious a structure as the Lodi 
kingdom, It was still a personal construc- 


Above and right: the Mogul army on 
campaign. The Mogul army in Akbar's day 
was probably some 150.000 strong, including 
the imperial guard and the ca valry 
contingents of his service aristocracy. The. 
main weapons seen here are tlie double 
curved bow, used with great skill Jrom the 
saddle, sword and spear. The musket und 
field artillery were already in use from 
Babur's day, but still to a limited degree. 
The fighting elephant, sword blades attached 
10 its tusks, swings a heavy chain from its 
trunk, but Prince Murad Baksh lias been 
disastrously exposed by the death of his 
chain-mailed mahout. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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Below: Akbar makes his 
ponn the note Jahangir— World 
rasper—had rebelled ag ren 
s d against hi Pit 
1599, killing a favourite courtier p E 
a he 


son Jahangir 


tion, no more solid than the loose and shift- 
ing loyalties of the motley handful of 
Timurids, Mongols, Uzbegs and client 
Afghans on which it was based. If proof 
were needed, Humayun’s reign provided it. 
Humayun inherited a kingdom and in 
dashing campaigns in Gujarat and Bihar 
enlarged it and displayed great personal 
valour. But thereafter he showed himself 
indolent and indecisive and when disaster 
overtook him at Sher Shah’s hands, his 
brothers, nobles and troops quickly de- 
serted. While Humayun went into exile, his 
more competent, if faithless brother Kam- 
ran took over his followers and built а 
kingdom in Afghanistan. It was not until 
1553 that Humayun was able to turn the 
tables on Kamran, and even then it was two 
years before he could return to Delhi. 


Akbar the Great 

5 : am 
Where personality betrayed Humayun ! 
triumphed in Akbar. In 1556, as a young 
boy, he succeeded to a makeshift and pre- 
carious kingdom. years шо 
able. loyal Persian. n 


d а 

и отша other sons led Akbar to a 
s tis heir. ( Bibliothe 

Nationale, Paris.) ШЫП 


Khan. threw back Afghan counterstrokes 
and prevented disaffection weakening the 
Mogul kingdom from within. Thereafter 
Akbar took command, showing all the 
personal magnetism. generalship, judge- 
ment and imagination of his grandfather 
Babur. Typical was his nine day, six 
hundred mile ride with 3,000 horsemen to 
crush a rebellious army in Gujarat 20.000 


strong. 

Such leadership and driving energy 
created in one lifetime an empireas extensive 
as that earlier built up by Khaljis and 
Tughlugs. First the Malwa plateau, then the 
Rajput territories on the western flank and 
in 1573 the province of Gujarat fell before 
him. Delhi was thus linked with the western 
ocean and given control of India's richest 
manufacturing province. In 1574 the young 
Afghan ruler of Bengal refused to recognise 
Mogul suzerainty. Akbar, ignoring the 
torrential monsoon rains. drove him back 
into Bengal. which was annexed in 1576. 


Delhi thus gained another outlet to the sea. 
and the foodstuffs. silks, fine muslins and 
saltpetre of a most profitable province. In 
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1586 Kashmir, in 1392 Orissa and in 1595 
Sind were added, completing the re-unifi- 
cation of the whole north. 

Not content, Akbar then turned upon the 
Deccan. Here the Bahmani empire had dis- 
integrated early in the sixteenth century into 
five successor sultanates. This had come 
about because of the conflict between its 
foreign-born nobility. Persian, Arab and 
Mogul. often Shia Muslims, with the 
Deccani Muslims and Hindu converts who 
were orthodox Sunni Muslims. Their rival- 
ries had permitted a great increase in the 
power of Vijayanagar. especially under 
Ramaraja who was to ally himself with 
Ahmadnagar and Golconda against Bijapur 
and then with Bijapur against Ahmadnagar, 
inflicting great losses on all the sultanates. 

In 1565 the Muslim sultans united their 
whole force at Talikota, overwhelmed the 
vast Vijayanagar host, slew Ramaraja and 
destroyed his capital. Then, having elimi- 
nated this danger from the south the sultans 
found themselves threatened from the 
Mogul north. Before his death in 1605 
Akbar had made deep inroads into the most 


northerly Deccan sultanates, Berar and 
Ahmadnagar. 


The Mogul kingdom becomes an 
Indian Empire 


Had Akbars empire remained a merely 
personal structure it might have vanished 
with its creator. But the Mogul empire 
endured—in strength until 1712, as a still 
potent name until the last emperor was 
deposed at Delhi in 1857. Such longevity 
implies the existence of efficient institutions. 
a broad measure of popular acceptance, 
some special aura round the dynasty. These, 
too. were Akbar's gifts. 

When Babur invaded India his nobles and 
troops were mainly Turki or Mogul, with 
some Persians and a few Afghans. In his 
Memoirs he sees himself as a foreigner in 
India, faced by hostility and treachery from 
both Muslim and Hindu. Akbar also began 
by depending on nobles who were three- 
quarters foreign born, chiefly central Asian. 
His successes attracted many able men to 
India, including more Persians, and this 
enabled him to rely less heavily on his own 
Timurid stock. But more important and 
imaginative was his employment of Rajput 
nobles. 

In 1562 the Rajput ruler of Amber (Jaipur) 
sought Akbar's protection and gave him his 
daughter in marriage. The political marriage 
was not new in Muslim India, but the result 
of this was. For the happiness brought by 
his wife, mother of his first son Jahangir. and 
the fine service rendered by her relatives led 
Akbar to entrust Rajputs with the highest 
Offices and most responsible commands. 
Some clans rejected imperial service and 
fought for their independence. Many more 
became loyal, trusted servants of the state, 
linked by marriage with the imperial family 
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itself. By accordin 
his Turki or Persia 
ing such general s 


g them equal status with 
п nobles, and by abolish- 
al symbols of Hindu inferi- 
Jizya or poll-tax on non- 
ar made the Rajputs partners 
empire for the next two cen- 

other Hindus, such as the 
Mal, Islam Shah’s officer, who 
now became a Mogul finance minister and 
general, reached high positions. Many more 
were employed as clerks or intermediaries 
The Moguls who were once aliens became 


an Indian dynasty which was a 
most of the people. Ера Бу 


The change was aided b 
Akbar, like others of his family, was not 
very orthodox in religion. As a child he had 
been much with Persians, Muslims of the 
Shia sect. He was also attracted to Sufi 
mysticism. By now several Sufi Orders were 
at work in India, and equally important 
devotional mysticism within Hinduism had 
spread across north India from the Tamil 
south. Whether stressing loving self Sur- 


Ority as the 
Muslims, Akb 
in the Mogul 
turies. A few 
Khatri Todar 


y the fact that 
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Above: a prince, probably of Bijapur, is 
presented with a trained falcon. He sits 
under a royal umbrella, on a jewelled throne 
Surrounded by his courtiers. European 
travellers marvelled at the wealth and state 


of Indian rulers. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


render to God ога more sin-conscious hope 
in His mercy this Bhakti movement rejected 
the ritualism and reasoning of older Hindu- 
ism. Preachers like Kabir or Nanak, the 
founder of the Sikh religion, speaking 
directly to all Classes of men, rejected the 


rigidities of caste and the pretensions of the 
Brahmins. 


Akbar’s uestioni i efore 
found it NS stoning mind ther 


г Sy to step from court debates 
ош Muslim tenets to wider discussions 
aL Hinduism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism 
fetched 1580, when Portuguese Jesuits 
1582 ошо Christianity. As a result, in 


uslim Orthodoxy and the older 


Шу. both jealous of newcomers, joined 
ellion. This Akbar crushed and there- 
ended his religious discussions by 

P omulgating his own Din i Hahi or Divine 

Faith. which drew ideas from many reli- 

ns and was û cult formed round the 

gio himself. This religious Order 


прегог Я Sn ^ 
emphasised his semi-divine status— pic- 
torially indicated by the halo round the 
em eror s head—and raised him above 


rulers. Muslim or Hindu, as overlord of all. 


The institutions of the Mogul state 


d success. cultivated splendour. 
divine right. the good fortune of four long 
reigns in succession, these lifted the Mogul 
throne above 115 supporters. Akbar who 
recruited widely into his service aristocracy 
was not compelled, as Bahlul Lodi or Sher 
Shah had been, to rely only on clan or tribal 
support. By his death an imperial bureau- 
cracy had been created with regular pro- 
cedures. inter-ministerial checks which 
prevented undue concentration of power, 
and patterns of promotion which favoured 
talent as well as birth. The administration 
was sufficiently self-regulating, impersonal 
and secure to subordinate even the greatest 
official to the rulers, whilst permitting all to 

speak frankly. á 
The empire was no longer divided, sultan- 
ate fashion, into semi-hereditary military 
fiefs and marcher lordships. Instead there 
were regular provinces, districts and village 
circles, each with executive and revenue 
officers reporting weekly or monthly accord- 
ing to departmental codes to their ministries 
at the capital. In the towns a commissioner 
was responsible for police, market regu- 
lations, public order and morals, while even 
the larger villages had a qazi to administer 
on law to the Muslim population. 
Sate DNUS was further en- 
ed e he appointment to all pro- 
ee Iquarters and armies of imperial 
ee ot a reporting independently, by the 
ES emperor and by the use of an 

AE © service. 
wis COHEN ihe wazir or chief minister, 
ОЗҮ ч tanate had often been all 
dio CHOROS he survived, now had to 
high qeu E a paymaster-general, 
TIE, eee revenue minister. All 
signature of one ns required the counter- 
ough adh ets or other of these ministers. 
mental duties сше had specific depart- 
arge body ae a spamie secretariat and 
cracy so II DM ist clerks. The bureau- 
em уаз both loyal and efficient. 
ministry, in m m the work of the revenue 
respectively ше our departments in charge 
accounts and о crown lands, salaries. 
She udit. 
DONEC Shah and Islam Sh 

ightened up re am Shah had already 
Поп by ca ee assessment and collec- 
area sown А ucing measurement of the 
0 Payments a single, pre-calculated scale 
оп to mak per crop. Akbar’s officials went 
€ due allowance for variations 


Continue 
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first in market prices from province to 
province and then in regional crop yields. 


Finally they collected detailed statistics of 


the average yields and prices for each 
district of the empire. for both spring and 
autumn harvest, for each of some forty crops 
during the last ten years. Thesethey averaged 
out in complete tables from which any 
district official could readily decide the cash 
revenue payment per acre which the local 
cultivators would have to pay on whatever 
crops they sowed. À continuous recalcula- 
tion of the moving average ensured that 
seasonal variations in harvest yields and 
long term price changes would be allowed 
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Above: a European caravel in a Chinese 
port, its guns stored ashore while it is in 
harbour. The first Portuguese fleet reached 
Canton in 1517, but the violence of 
subsequent fleets led to their being classed as 
wako or pirates, and banned. Not till 1557 
were they allowed to settle at Macao, 
though thereafter they drove a flourishing 
trade between China, Japan and the 
Philippines. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 


Paris.) 


His court provided the unifying experience 
of common imperial services and fostered a 
common culture. Persian in language and 
style. but enriched by Indian contributions 
in music, art and architecture. Jahangir, his 
half-Rajput son. inherited a throne exalted 


above all others. 
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Right: boatmen shooting the rapids of the 
Yangtse gorges. 

Below centre: a river scene with family 
boating parties, ferrymen, a porter resting 
with his yoke beside him before a refresh- 
ment stall. 

Below right: the manufacture of paper— 
crushed bamboo fibre is boiled to a pulp. 

( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


Below: a hunter of the steppes, armed with 
the Central Asian double-curved bow, and 
equipped against the harsh climate with fur- 
trimmed clothing and snow shoes. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 
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The Mongul conquest f 
China : 3 


The Chinese world. which encompassed 
both the densely settled lands of the tropical 
south and the harsh empty pastures of the 
Central Asian steppes, was ruled alternately 
by men from one or other of these regions. 
In the thirteenth century it was the turn of 
the northern nomads, the Mongols. Their 
brilliant, savage leader Genghis Khan began 
the attack on Sung China in 1211 and his 
grandson Kublai completed the conquest 
in 1279, establishing a new dynasty the 
Yüan. lt was a very foreign dynasty, brutal 
in conquest, powerfully centralising, ready 
to use Muslims, Nestorian Christians and 
other alien officials from the Mongol con- 
quests in western Asia to supervise the 
Chinese provincial administration. Kublai 
and his successors carried out their cere- 
monial duties as rulers. acknowledged the 
officially accepted moral code of the philo- 
sopher Confucius and revived some use of 
examinations for the recruitment of officials. 

But neither these gestures. nor their con- 
siderable practical successes, such as refur- 
bishing the eleven hundred mile canal 
system between Hangchov ‚and Peking or in 
extending the use of a standardised paper 
currency from China to Central Asia and 
Korea. won acceptance for the dynasty. 
Mongol patronage of popular Buddhism 
irritated Confucian scholars—and the 
meaere allocation of state appointments to 
the mistrusted Sung south annoyed them 
even more. When after 1307 a series of short 
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reigns culminated in a civil war in 132$, 
when inflation undermined the revenue 
system and a breakdown occurred in the 
flood control of the Yellow River, revolts 
against the Mongols began in southern 
China. In 1368 a new dynasty emerged from 
the heartlands of the Yangtse valley. After 
the violence of the Yüan, this new native 
dynasty, the Ming. ushered in over two 
hundred and fifty years of stable and 
comparatively prosperous rule. 


The rise of the Ming dynasty 


The war-lord who founded the dynasty was 
Hung-wu, an orphan, who had secured an 
education as a Buddhist monk and military 
experience in the White Lotus secret society. 
In 1356 his war-band seized Nanking, key 
to the rice of the Yangtse delta. and from 
that base he first drove rivals from the 
southern provinces and then in 1368 expelled 
the Mongols from their capital Peking. The 
Mongols were thereafter pursued through 
the northwest as far as their original centre 
Karakorum. and by 1382, with the conquest 
of Szechwan and Yunnan. all China was in 
Hung-wu's hands. His envoys had already 
been despatched to announce the establish- 
ment of the Ming to China's neighbours and 
tribute missions had dutifully arrived from 
southern India, Malaysia, Indonesia, Japan 
and Korea. 

Hung-wu was succeeded by a grandson, 
but after four years of war the boy was over- 
thrown by his uncle, the commander on the 
northern frontier. In 1402 this uncle cap- 
tured Nanking and ascended the throne as 
Yung-lo. He maintained Nanking's metro- 
politan status but made Peking the real 
capital. building there a magnificent nest of 
cities, with the Forbidden City or palace 
complex at its heart as a proper setting for 
the Son of Heaven. From this advance-post 
of agrarian China he personally led expedi- 
tions deep into Outer Mongolia against the 
nomads and built up the three regional 
commands which guarded the exposed 
frontier. Behind Peking was also created the 
military labour force required to move some 
twelve million bushels of tax rice a year 
along the rebuilt Grand Canal system to feed 
the capital and its army. 

At the same time, such was the vigour of 
the dynasty. а regular administration was 
newly introducedinto the western provinces, 
while Chinese armies repeated the earlier 
Mongol invasion of Vietnam. though with 
по permanent result. More unexpectedly 
there was a burst of maritime activity. 
Between 1405 and 1433 the Muslim eunuch 
Cheng-ho led seven successive fleets, which 
might mean up to twenty-eight thousand 

men in sixty or more great junks, as far as 
east Africa, the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 
By sacking recalcitrant ports such as Calicut 
in south India or by carrying off prisoner 


rulers from Ceylon and Sumatra, and 


eliciting everywhere tribute and embassies 
to the Ming he forced people to acknow- 


ledge Chinese power. For a moment land- 
ward expansion was matched by a 
stupendous deployment of naval power. 


Internal reconstruction 


Expansion was made possible by internal 
reconstruction. The traditional structure of 
fifteen provinces, subdivided into pre- 
fectures, sub-prefectures and nearly twelve 
hundred districts was restored, and new 
registers of land and population were 
prepared. Thereafter the heavy land revenue 
demand on the spring and autumn harvests 
and the grievous burden of labour services 
imposed by the Mongols could be lightened 
and more fairly reallocated. Some land was 
redistributed to the poor and the swollen 
holdings of the Buddhist temples were 
reduced. There was also considerable inter- 
nal migration, with an opening up of the 
southwest and a return also to the northern 
provinces. 


Economic growth 


Cotton cultivation was notably expanded, 
often under government advice or pressure, 
while in the later years of the dynasty maize, 
Sweet potatoes and peanuts—the last two 
probably from the Spanish Philippines— 
also spread, adding usefully to the crops 
which could be grown on inferior soils. 
Large scale production of porcelain, some 
of it for export, an increased handicraft pro- 
duction of silk and later of cotton cloth and 
a growing output of tea, led to an intensifi- 
cation of trade, which was facilitated by the 
flow of silver from the Philippines and 
Japan. The state also aided by the paving of 
highways, building of bridges, refurbishing 
of irrigation works and the System of state 
granaries and by the enlargement of the 
canal system which by-passed the dangerous 
Shantung coast. 

. Physical reconstruction w. 
institutional renewal. A new 
stration and criminal law, 


elements, was Promulgated in 1397, and the 
collected Statutes of the dynasty, setting out 
imperial purposes, in 1511. Though Hung- 
wu had been a Buddhist monk, he restored 
the traditional Patronage of orthodox state 
Confucianism, and the emperors, fulfilling 
their ceremonial function as mediators 
between man and nature, duly sacrificed at 
the great public altars of Earth and Heaven 
at the time of each solstice. They likewise 
resumed an active sponsorship of letters, 


notably in the great manuscript encyclo- 


paedia completed in 1407. Which gathered 


up all past Chinese intellectual achievement 
and also in the official histories of the pre- 
ceding dynasties. The meticulous compila- 
tions of official documents produced by th 

board of historians. and the numerous 
district gazetteers, botanical and medical 
works written by individual Scholars, re. 
asserted Confucian concern with Society and 
politics and re-established continuity with 
the civilised tradition of earlier dynasties, 


as matched by 
code of admini- 
freed of Mongol 


А man of leisure — 
the product 
Ming, 


probably a scholar, 
of the examination system of the 
or a member of the rural gentry, ог 


n a professional story teller. 


ibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 
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. 1 servi <amimations 
The civil service exam 

naps the most obvious sign ofa return to 
perhap: dox Chinese pattern was the full 
fstate examinations for recruit- 
bureaucracy. Like the Mogul 
ials. the mandarins were notan 

editary- feudal aristocracy. Those who 
пеге nter the state service had to pre- 
minations, as young children 
ning the Three- Character Classic. a 
of basic maxims, there- 
the study with a tutor, or ata private 
of neo-Confucian texts. 
Having first qualified in district examina- 
tions. candidates could proceed to take the 
bachelors degree which conferred scholar- 
official status. together with freedom from 
labour services and degrading corporal 
unishment. From such degree holders the 
lower levels of the imperial services were 
selected. The more ambitious could later go 
forward to the masters and doctorate 
examinations, the latter held at the imperial 
capital. to qualify themselves for superior 
posts in the bureaucracy. | 

The conduct of the examinations. which 
preserved uniformity and impartiality, made 
service genuinely open to talent. Their form, 
a study of the teachings of the Confucian 
classics about the nature of man and the 
right ordering of society, ensured that all 
candidates acquired a common attitude of 
mind, a public spirit or morality, and a 
loyally to the system whose values they 
shared and from which they derived their 
prestige. This was important for both the 
cultural unity and the administrative ећ- 
ciency of the vast Ming empire, particularly 
аз many lower degree holders, though 
qualified, would never enter the bureaucracy 
but would be expected nonetheless to use 
their influence in the countryside and under- 
take unpaid public duties for the govern- 
ment. 

The system was not without weaknesses. 
If the examinations were to test intelligence 
E {тап memory they needed to Бе open- 
ES ғ hence the move towards the general 
d quesuon. But if these were to be 

arked uniformly and fairly throughout 
QA Was necessary lo prescribe ar 
school beach ат of the. Chu Hsi 
were the i ше Confucian classics which 
examinati asis of study. A long series of 
ie ions all limited and stereotyped in 

* M might narrow rather than cultivate 
Werê inte as gius within Ming officialdom 
the ЫП to argue. Again, preparing for 
expensive pecemunations was a lengthy and 
vice in dies - Many officials entered ser- 

о reimbur and were consequently tempted 
an ES their families by corruption 
Associated О "power. Office was often found 

im ып landownership in Ming 

Entry to ШУ office came first. 
СЕ a civil service was not open to 
official did terms. A would-be scholar- 
Id well to be born in the south- 
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eastern provinces where kinship organisa- 
tions among the scholars who had fled 
before the Mongols were strong, rather than 
in the northwest. Likewise more scholars 
came from the towns where schools and 
libraries were plentiful than from the 
countryside, and more from the families of 
officials or merchants with money to pay for 
their long training than from peasant homes. 
It was possible indeed to purchase a degree, 
though not to buy office, under an honours 
system which enabled government to widen 
ils support at some sacrifice of principle. 
Nevertheless it is clear that under the Ming 
recruitment by examination did secure the 
services of many men of ability within the 
bureaucracy and outside it. The spread of 
printing from Sung times had widened the 
circle of the literate. And the records show 
that even after the initial influx of Ming 
supporters at the foundation of the dynasty. 
nearly half of all officials with a doctorate 
continued to come from new non-mandarin 
families. Conversely of course, they show 
that officials were less able than in Europe to 
entrench their families in office and power. 
It seems certain that a boy from a working 
class family had a better chance of entering 
the higher civil service in sixteenth-century 
Ming China than he had in twentieth- 
century Britain. 


The civil service in action 

The degree-holder who was selected for the 
civil service. like the Mogul imperial official, 
was a generalist, expected to tackle any 
administrative task to which he wasassigned. 
and to change jobs at regular intervals. He 
might be posted to a court department— 
ceremonial sacrifices. or imperial stud: or 
lo the national university which prepared 
locally recommended students for their 
examinations: or to the judicial service. But 
he was most likely to enter the general 
service as a district magistrate. the most 
junior but omni-competent representative 
of the emperor. Thence, through eighteen 
grades, each with an appropriate salary, he 
might rise to one of the 159 prefectures. to a 
provincial administrative commissioner- 
ship. or finally to one of the Six Ministries — 
Personnel. Revenue. Rites, War, Justice and 
Works. He was unlikely to be concerned 
with the army. however, except al a senior 
supervisory level, for both the officers and 
the several million troops were normally 
drawn from designated military families. 
which supplied one son in each generation 
for permanent services as their tax contri- 
bution. Officers were selected from such 
families by inheritance or on merit. the 
qualifications being both in practical skills 
and the theory of war. Only after 1478 was 
Open competition used to supplement such 
direct recruitment. 

Outside these various branches stood the 
surveillance and censorial officials, a link 
between the bureaucracy and the imperial 
court. The Jesuit Matteo Ricci. the first mis- 
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Jootwarmers —braziers in which 


Above: the ladies of a wealthy household are 
busy at their needlework, in rooms fitted 
with sliding shutters, whil 


e in a gallery 
above the lake guests are entertained. 


The three other scenes are from Peking, the 
city to which the Ming emperor Yung-lo 
transferred his capital which was earlier at 
Nanking. 

Top right: from left to right, the three shops 
offer lake pearls, charcoal and cloth i; 
including silks and satins. - 


Lower right : the three shops are. selling 


charcoal is 
burned —roast duck and chicken, and cotton 


and cotton quilts. The owner of the last shop 
is busy carding the cotton. 


Right: a water-melon shop, with slices. 


cut for customers at a stall. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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sionary to gain access to Peking. was 
amazed by their courage and frankness in 
voicing public grievances and exposing 
officials who broke the law, declaring them 
‘a source of wonder to'strangers and a good 
example for imitation’. Under the Mongols 
they had been mainly state instruments of 
repressive control. such as Legalist philo- 
sophers had recommended. Under the Ming. 
their role as critics and reformers within the 
system was restored, on the Confucian 
maxim that ‘for one near the throne not to 
remonstrate is to hold office merely for 
mercenary motives’. 

The Ming system had various regulatory 
devices: imperial officials might not serve in 
their home provinces, nor hold any office 
for more than nine years. They were also 
Subject to constant report and review by 
their superiors. being called to Peking every 
nine years for a grand accounting, followed 
by appropriate punishment or reward. 
These checks, however, were made from 
within and so were subject to departmental 
esprit de corps. cliquism or favour. The 
censors and surveillance officers provided a 
check administered from outside by men 
selected for character and attainment who. 
being still fairly junior, were anxious to 
make their mark. They worked as indivi- 
duals, never more than four hundred of 
them for all China, and reported directly to 
the emperor. 

They functioned firstly by attendance at 
all imperial audiences and ministerial coun- 
cils, and at sittings of the high courts. 
regional military commissions and provin- 
cial councils. Then censors were always on 
tour, inspecting schools, supervising exami- 
nations, overseeing recruitment from mili- 
tary families. Others. on special duty. would 
investigate famine areas, the movement of 
tax grain on the Grand Canal. or the state of 
government granaries. Most redoubtable 
of all. as regional inspectors they reviewed 
prison and trial records, checked office files 
to ensure that all government edicts had 
been complied with inside the time limit 
prescribed in the document. audited local 
accounts, received popular complaints and 
petitions and interrogated officials. Some 
censors were corrupt or compliant, others 
vindictively partisan, but many were dedi- 
cated men, and if need be martyrs to prin- 
ciple. As a result for some two and a half 
centuries Ming China was probably as 


orderly and prosperous as any part of the 
globe. 


The arts in Ming China 


Economic security and prosperity encour- 
aged a flowering of the arts—bronzes of 
great purity, splendid blue on white porce- 
lain and later polychrome glazed and en- 
amelled ware from the imperial kilns. rich 
silk brocades and a variety of sumptuous 
lacquer work. Inarchitecture, after an initial 
reversion to Sung traditions, a Ming style 
emerged. simple. monumental but making 
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eflective use of colour, as in the Peking 
palaces. The emperors, notably Hsüan-te, 
1426-35, who was himself a very fair artist, 
also patronised painting and calligraphy. 
encouraging particularly the rather con- 
servative but splendidly decorative tradition 
of bird and flower painting. 

Outside the court, the Ming was an era of 
private connoisseurship when great col- 
lections were formed, early scroll paintings 
being sought out, restored and documented, 
and rare books reprinted. Printing, indeed, 
reached a very high standard, both from 
wood blocks and movable type. while 
books were frequently embellished with 
woodcuts, in later years often in colour. The 
individual's interest in the arts was active as 
well as passive—if an Elizabethan was ex- 
pected to contribute voice or instrument to 
a madrigal, a Ming gentleman would pride 
himself on his calligraphy and painting, on 
his ability to turn a poem or plan a garden. 
Many scholar-officials had moved south 
during Mongol rule, withdrawing from 
office to live on their lands. Such men culti- 
vated the arts as a means of personal ex- 
pression and symbol of their civilised taste. 
As men accustomed to writing with a brush, 
they appreciated fine brushwork in ink and 
wash painting. and in a period of eager 
collection of old masters, they were able to 
study and practice the techniques of the past. 

From this flowed not only much personal 
painting, of various quality, but also much 
theorising. Some of this took the form of 
manuals on how and what to paint. But in 
the sixteenth century the Wu school, from 
the Soochow region of the Yangtse delta, 
produced a positive philosophy of the 
amateur artist. Painting—especially land- 
Scape painting—was a spiritual exercise, 
they argued, through which men expressed 
their understanding of the inner harmonies 
and principles of nature. The professional 
Was concerned with surface experience, only 
the cultivated man, attuned to the natural 
order, could express the inner reality. As for 
the manner of expression, that required a 
study of the great masters and a definition 
of those who truly were such—hence the 
Ming passion for cataloguing and for Classi- 
fying artists into schools. 

The scholar class natura 
amateur aestheticism, but 
much popular art turned о 
for sale over the counter— 
subject was horses after tl 
Meng-fu rather than our 
Van Gogh. Popular laste in literature and 
drama was still more Important in creating 
new or reshaping old forms: the Ming 
period introduces the full-fledged Chinese 
opera and novel. The process began under 
the Mongols, who used the written yerna- 
cular rather than the purely literary Classical 
Chinese. They also scattered court circles 
denied office and patronage to scholars, and 
so forced such men to find a more popular 
audience and employ their talents in new 
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ways. The scholars turned first to the stage 
and then to the novel. in each case giving a 
more complete form to existing arts. 
Operas had long been popular, written in 
verse upon well known themes. with parts 
both sung and danced. accompanied by an 
orchestra which had a major role in the 
performance. They were given without 
scenery, though with an elaborate repertoire 
of conventional dress. make up and gesture 
—asin the Indian dance— to indicate action 
or character. But whereas operas hitherto 
had been composed of short scenes, they 
now became longer four act productions. 
their limited range of stock characters—like 
those of pantomime—was extended, the 
plots became more varied, while their 
libretti were often printed. Under the later 
Ming even greater freedom was given, the 
four act convention in its turn was aban- 
doned, and others besides the lead characters 
were given singing roles. Writing for the 
theatre never became respectable, acting 
certainly not, but opera became à most 
vigorous and widely popular art form. 
Тһе opera had the court masque as one 
source, the popular miracle play as another. 


In the same way the Ming novel could look 
ort stories written In the 


ack to Tang sh | 
ра t also to the lively art of 


classical style. bu 
1 ana? story-teller. From Sung 


times the growing urban population had 


been entertained by story-tellers. who had 
recognised р! 


{ches and even specialist 


themes—religious, historical, love or ad- 
venture. Their stories incorporated well- 
known episodes, but endlessly elaborated, 
so that prompt-books came to be printed, 
setting out the main points for the teller. 
Some of this material was further developed 
in opera, some was used by scholars to 
create the Chinese novel. Language became 
more correct, style more polished. character 
more fully developed. but the new novel 
could still be enjoyed by anyone who could 
read at all. 

Just as there had been several types of 
story. so there were many kinds of novel. 
The early works were mainly historical 
novels. such as the still popular Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms which deals with the 
fall of the Han dynasty. Another novel. 
Monkey. is an allegorical and satirical tale 
in the style of the Buddhist miracle story, 
while the Golden Lotus. written by a late 
sixteenth-century official who rose to be 
Minister of Rites. takes up the love story and 
transforms it into a very complete study of 
middle class domestic life. In the same way. 
from the story-teller’s adventure yarn. yet 
another scholar creates All Men are Brothers 
an episodic story of a bandit and his com- 
panions which is also a bitter, subversive 
attack upon the corruption and injustice of 
the Ming court and its officials. 
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The decline of the Ming 


A growing trade, an effective examination 
system and the vitality of the arts might 
suggest that all was well with Ming China. 
Peasant risings, failure on the frontiers, 
corruption and conflict within the admini- 
stration, the urgent memorials of reformers 
and the savage denunciations of the novelists 
show that this was not so. 

The founder of the Ming had begun as 
leader of a peasant revolt against oppressive 
demands from Mongol officials and local 
landholders. His first acts had been to curb 
abuses and lighten burdens. But the problem 
remained that the imperial higher officials, 
perhaps fifteen thousand in all, were neces- 
sarily dependent upon the village headman 
and influential landholders for information 
and assistance in governing the countryside. 
As in India, such local leaders unless firmly 
controlled usually pursued private interest 
rather than the public good. This was the 
easier because the tax system was compli- 
cated. including as it did land revenue from 
the two harvests, salt and tea monopolies, 
levies ofsilk and silver, and a system of forced 
labour, elaborately graded. from all adult 
males. (This unpaid labour was used in the 
postal service. on flood works, in moving 
tax grain, in the local militia and on other 
state tasks.) Moreover these taxesand labour 
services were not taken directly from each 
individual by government collectors. In- 
stead, one leading family in a section of 
eleven families —ten sections made a "village 
—was made responsible for tax collecting 
and organising labour services. State regi- 
sters of land and households were intended 
to ensure that families paid according to 
their size and land holdings. But the power- 
ful and wealthy. charged with responsibility 
for administering the very complex revenue 
system, were able gradually to falsify the 
registers and push the burden on the weak. 
Degree-holders were exempt from labour 
services and might use their prestige and 
connections to dodge taxation. As a result 
there was increasing pressure on the 
peasantry, flight from the land, and from 
the early sixteenth century revolt. 

In the second half of the century these 
evils were reduced by a drastic simplification 
of the tax and household classification 
structure and by changing grain and labour 
dues into cash payments. This was made 
possible because of the great inflow of silver 
from Japan and from Spanish American 
mines by way of Portuguese Macao or the 
Spanish Philippines. Cash payments, made 
direct, cut out the village heads, and per- 
mitted labour to be hired instead of con- 
scripted. However, imperial officials, who 
might be posted to provinces of the 2500 
miles wide empire whose language, customs 
and economy were entirely strange, re- 
mained very dependent on local officials, a 


dangerous invitation to the latter to abuse 
their power. 
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Whether control and reform or weakness 
and corruption would triumph depended in 
large measure upon the imperial centre. The 
Ming took over from a most authoritarian 
regime and initially tightened rather than 
relaxed central control. Theoretically the 
power of decision had always lain with the 
emperors, the earthly legates of Heaven. 
But in practice they required the со-орега- 
поп of the bureaucracy, particularly the 
Chancellery, which co-ordinated the work 
of the Six Ministries, the chiefs-of-staff and 
the censorate, under a Grand Councillor or 
prime minister. He had enjoyed considerable 
powers of action and could check the 
absolutism or make good the deficiencies of 
the emperors. But in 1380 a conspiracy 
involving a Grand Councillor led Hung-wu 
lo abolish the Chancellery and undertake 
himself the co-ordination of ministries, the 
reviewing of the daily flood of memorials to 
the throne, and the final decision making. 


Conflict within the state services 


In time, however. an unofficial body of 
secretaries, mainly drawn from the superior 
scholars of the Hanlin Academy who ex- 
pounded the classics and worded imperial 
edicts. was assembled by the emperor. They 
considered all incoming documents and 
Submitted proposals for action. the most 
Senior of them assuming many of the old 
Grand Councillors functions. But these 
secretaries belonged to the court rather than 
the bureaucracy. they were junior in service 
lo the ministers and generals whose work 
they controlled, and they were consequently 
disliked and distrusted. Some were men of 
great ability. like Chang Chii-ching who 
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Servi 7 “з 
Bene m the late sixteenth century. 
avour, ART epended upon the emperor's 
led to const; UE anomaly of their position 
Corruption "E riction and often to personal 
ikely since th Bon corruption was the more 
through the ey had to seek imperial support 
Within th > eunuchs, the only males allowed 
Hun ir DET palace. 

and m заз strictly limited the number 
illiterate and Ms eunuchs, had kept them 
on О from official business 
ecame palace т Butas successive emperors 
Of armies tes recluses rather than leaders 
Contact CIS were thrown into even closer 
rom child} the eunuchs, whom they knew 
100d. By the middle of the 


тигу real power in 


From the fourteenth се 
oguns, military 


Japan passed to the sh 
dictators and to the 
The emperors cloistered in their palace at 
Kvoto (upper left) survt ved as a national 
symbol, performing cultural and religious 
duties. In the fifteenth century the daimyo 
freed themselves from central control and 
engaged in fierce Wal s for supremacy with 
the aid of their samurai ог retainers, опе of 


daimyo, or feudal lords. 


whom is depicted (left) with his mucli- 
prized sword. War did not prevent the 
growth of trade. 

Above: merchants and travellers pass the 
Mishima Shinto shrine on the Tokaido, the 
great southern road from Kyoto to Tokyo. 
This is a wood-block print from the series 
Fifty-three Post Stations on the Tokaido, 
by Hiroshige. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 
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fifteenth century there were thousands oi 
eunuchs, with a palace school and a palace 
army. As trusted confidants they managed a 
secret police designed to check, and if d 
sary act against the bureaucracy. and fi ec 

many lucrative and important positions. 
They were socially despised, and being 
mainly northerners further disliked by the 
bulk of the officials who were from the 
south. Nevertheless early in the sixteenth 
century the eunuchs achieved great power, 
dividing or terrorising officials, selling offices 
and extorting bribes. The notorious Liu 
Chen amassed 250.000.000 ounces of silver 
before his fall. A check was then imposed but 
the violence of some emperors, the irrespon- 
sibility of Wan-li between 1582 and 1620. 
and the feeble-mindedness of his successor 
allowed a rapid renewal of eunuch power in 
the seventeenth century. Greed and cor- 
Tuption triumphed, court officials were set 
against the regular bureaucracy, and this 
was skilfully split into factions by the 
eunuchs or purged with terror if any reform 
were attempted. And while eunuchs acted 


like gangsters, enemies gathered on the 
frontiers. 


The fall of the Ming 


Ever since Yung-lo’s last expedition to over- 
awe the northern nomads China’s inner 
frontier had been under pressure. One rash 
emperor was captured with his army, others 
purchased relief by making rich gifts of silks 
and tea to “tribute-missions’ from the tribes. 
oras in 1570 by hopefully granting honours 
to an “Obedient and Righteous Prince’ of 
theeastern Mongolswho had raided Peking's 
suburbs. In the south after an initial burst 
of maritime energy, the Ming had aban- 
doned the coast to devastating raids from 
the Wako. bodies of Japanese trader-buc- 
caneers and freebooting Chinese operating 
from the offshore islands. The Ming res- 
ponse was to end trade with Japan. ban 
Overseas voyages and evacuate the coastal 
districts. Ming weakness and the arrival 
of Portuguese middlemen at Macao in the 
1550's permitted a gradual growth of trade 
again. fostered by the growth of stronger 
regulatory forces in Japan. But then in 1592 
and 1597 Japanese unification led to the 
launching of two invasions of Korea which 
the Ming felt bound to repel. Korea was 
saved by Ming armies—a naval counter- 
strokeagainstJapan being jud ged impossible 
—but at crippling cost. Thereafter military 
adventure in Indo-China. a major peasant 
rising in western China and famine in the 
north fatally weakened the country, while 
official factions and eunuch bosses struggled 


over the centre. raising tax levels and leavin g 
armies unpaid. 


The rise of the Manchu 


Meanwhile in Manchuria a Jurched chief, 
Nurhachi, was busy uniting by marriage, 
diplomacy or force the tribes which the 
Ming had long sought to keep divided. Asa 
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tribal commander and tribute-trader under 
the Ming he fortified his position and with 
the help of Chinese advisers created a sound 
administration for his infant state, com- 
plete with the traditional examination system 
and six board central government. Then in 
1618 he overran the Mi 


5 Ming province 

Liaotung, making Mukden ШОО His 
and his Successor’s victories and their 
Success in adopting a traditional Confucian 
style of government won over more and 
more Chinese who despaired of the Ming 
So when a Chinese rebel. Li Tsü-ch'eng. 


S in the court. 
sery among the 
й па and i 

took Peking, the Ming cor ze! 


pressed their people that 
could now be welcomed 
Confucian ideals. 


B's; 


Above: two courtesans with their servants 
pass along the Tokyo river on the way to а 
tea-house. Note the obi, the huge green sash 
round the waist of one of them. This print by 
Hokusai would be made to order, perhaps as 
а greetings card, 
Right: a courtesan with elaborate hair-do, 
dress and Shoes—high-soled against the 
wet. To her right a lady shows her 
accomplishment on the drums. 
Far right, top: A bridge in Tokyo— the first 
of Hiroshige's Fifty-three Post Stations. 
In the foreground coolies and pedestrians, 
but on the brow of the bridge appear the 
retainers апа insignia of a daimyo or lord. 

i liotheque Nationale, Paris.) : 


Japan—the medieval period 
In the early Middle Ages the Japanese em- 
Perors tried to introduce a Chinese style о! 
government, with a trained bureaucracy 
Paid and арр 


ointed by the state, and taxes 
and labour Services А | acce 


Б collected according to 
elaborate Tegisters 


of lands and families. 
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imultaneously Chinese writing and other 
чы S Buddhism, made their 
into Japan. : 

Bomae clanand family feeling made 
it impossible to select civil servants purely 
on merit and their payment with land grants 
instead of money undermined the centralised 
empire. In the countryside owners and 
managers of land-grants encroached upon 
the state revenues and used them to build 
up bodies of armed knights. Such fighting 
groups grew until, in the twelfth century. 
One feudal family from the rich rice plains 
north of Tokyo became masters of most of 
Japan. In the west, at Kyoto, the emperor. 
his court aristocracy and the great Buddhist 
monasteries survived. though with reduced 
incomes. But they had to recognise the 


power of the new supreme commander or 
shogun. 


The rise of the Ashikaga shoguns 


This first military government fell in the 
fourteenth century, as original loyalties 
weakened and invasions from China by 
the Mongol emperor Kublai strained the 
shogun's finances. However, after years of 
war. complicated by the emperor's attempt 
хо re-establish his authority. a new shogunal 
family. the Ashikaga. emerged in 1336 
which was to survive until 1573. Their power. 
however. was limited to their own lands 
east of the Inland Sea. for there were few 
aristocratic estates to distribute to their 
followers. and many local war-lords or 
daimyo who were too firmly established to 
be dispossessed. The Ashikaga wielded 
authority, therefore. not directly over indivi- 
dual warriors or samurai but through their 
leaders the daimyo, manipulated by diplo- 
matic alliances. The future lay with these 
6. ambitious daimyo. They mopped up what 

E^ remained of imperial taxes and estates. They 
consolidated their demesnes, encouraging 
trade and industry. They recruited armies 
of pikemen from their peasantry, who re- 
placed the costly bodies of knights. After 
fighting throughout the “age of warring 
States a handful of daimyo families emerged 
triumphant in the sixteenth century one 
of which. the Tokugawa, became feudal 
masters of all Japan in 1603. The shadowy 
emperors remained, but the Tokugawa 
shoguns really ruled until 1867. 


v The arts under the Ashikaga 


The Ashikaga period was one of political 
disorder but great cultural achievement. 
early shoguns sought profit and prestige 
ribute missions to Ming China. and 
de renewed Chinese influence. Zen 
t monks. coming or drawing inspir- 
ina, became leading scholars, 

at the shogun's court and 
ntres. Many examples of. 
‘imported, but the Japanese 
lem. whether as painters in 
dition, as architects 


or creators of the great monastic and palace 
landscape gardens. 

Zen stress upon contemplation and under- 
standing of nature's harmonies led to a love 
of the simple. natural and intimate. This is 
clearly seen in the plain but harmoniously 
Proportioned houses, with rush mat floors 


and natural wood surfaces, or in the dig- 


nified tea-taking ceremony. The feeling for 
beauty also appears in the practice of having 
an alcove where a vase. scroll-painting or 
flower arrangement was placed for contem- 
plation. Again the linking of short poems 
into sequences which now became popular 
challenged the aesthetic judgement of the 
poet. 

Under Chinese 
developed from B 
while history acqu 
This interest in th 


panese 
Stress upon bravery, 
О one's lord. a cult of 


Panese sword. Bardic 
poetry recounted the rise and fall Of great 


feudal houses. scroll paintings depicted 
scenes of war, architects built Magnificent 
new castles. Even Zen Buddhism Served the 
warrior class by teaching individual self. 
discipline and devotion. And just as the 
Confucian imperial law code had been super- 
seded by the Ashikaga shoguns Code, so 
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Nagasaki /USHU 


Land above 1000 feet ЕЛ 


Above: the Far East in the sixteenth century 
Japan, with the imperial and shogunal 
capitals; Korea, victim of Hideyoshi's 
attacks ; China, showing the two Ming 
capitals, and Mukden, base of the Manchu 
rulers who replaced the M ing. 


now that too was replaced by the House 
Laws of the greater daimyo. а 
These laws inculcated the general virtues 
ofloyalty and frugality. They also laid down 
practical rules for guarding against spies. 
ensuring the loyalty of military followers— 
by keeping their families in the lord's castle 
town— redressing grievances, and imposing 
punishments upon the guilty and their 
relativesand servants. Every eflort was made 
to enlarge and consolidate the duinyvo's 
domains so as to encourage large-scale 
production and trade. Irrigation was under- 
taken and double cropping with improved 
rice varieties increased yields. New copper 
and silver mines were opened and better 
methods of smelting introduced. Roads 
Were built and harbours improved and the 
daimyo sought to establish markets and 
attract artisans апа traders to their castle 
lowns. In western Kyushu they took part in 
trade or piracy in China and when the Portu- 
Buese arrived in the mid-sixteenth century 
there was keen competition to secure their 
йш: Acceptance of Christianity. 
EC by Jesuit fathers, may initially have 
dnas eae m Ше Msn to attract Font: 
of the 30.000 ports, though of course many 


ioi. ^. 1-99 Converts in Japan were truly 
religious in their attitude. 2р 


The growing importance of the 
lower classes 


Efficient daimyo management required the 
consolidation of estates previously in scat- 
tered ownership—and as the estates dis- 
appeared the village became the economic 
unit. In the same way, as the influence of the 
un declined; SO the individual family 
ecame the social unit. Individuals became 

freemen instead of serfs, while villages 
Bel government so long as they 
SiS. 3 e a m an trymen superseded 
Ben illagers eagued under local 
оне resist daimyo demands. And 
ША ne ade grew, individuals used 
a atus to produce varied crops 
апу іп the towns and ports rising 
dis e castles, Buddhist or Shinto 
DET а on the busy highways—like 
ка okaido running east fr K — 

пота > om yoto 

EOS КҮШ we aders threw off their slave 
formed guild n their independence. They 
daimyo opm protect themselves against 
ist “sect ES etim linked with a Budd- 

defend them, S canned followers could 
loca monopolies, Ц guilds could also secure 
general use snd esr and as money came into 
Of great wealth Am € prospered, wholesalers 
Provision of ШР influence appeared. The 
armies and th s and supplies for daimyo 
е despatch of offerings from 


all over J 

Бүт $ [ 
о Ше ар pan to important shrines also led 
anker 
Illo Sp 


The unification of Japan 


The sixteenth century in Japan saw rapid 
change and advance and it was long un- 
certain where this would lead. Japanese mer- 
chants became increasingly adventurous, 
trading to China, Indonesia, the Philippines 
and even reaching South America, to the 
consternation of the Spanish authorities. 
The development of roads and coastal ship- 
ping and the spread of a common culture 
gave Japan a new cohesion. And then three 
most able men gave political unity also. 

First a minor daimyo, Nobunaga. by 
cunning and ruthless fighting between 1560 
and 1582 enlarged his small but strategic fief 
on the gulf of Owari into a dominant central 
block of territories. Then his general. Hide- 
yoshi, from 1582 to 1598 used force and 
alliances to extend control west and north. 
Finally leyasu Tokugawa. general and ally, 
seized the inheritance, defeated all rivals 
and emerged as master, the founder of the 
Tokugawa line of shoguns. : 

The power thus assembled might have 
been used for overseas expansion — Hi e- 
yoshi did twice invade Korea OF for the 
creation of a new form of centralised nation- 
state. Instead it consolidate 
military feudali: 
loyalties and oblig: 
was ensured by dispersing ч 
and placing loyalis 
Official reporters i 

ints on the roads. û =. 
Df samurai from the service of one 
x ES Sue there would be no 
al i military 
rebellion. А n same time Foken aad 
powerof the Buddhist sec 


the peasantry were disarmed in a great 
"Sword Hunt‘. When Christian missionary 
activity seemed too much linked with 
European military ambitions, persecution 
destroyed the Church. New laws rigidly 
defined the role of lords, warriors and 
peasants. Finally all links with the outside 
world were ended. Stability and unity were 
maintained, but at the cost of two centuries 
of isolation. 


жий century saw the rise of many 


The sixtee 
cities in Japan on the sites of markets and 


fairs, by the great highways, at centres of 
‘pilgrimage oF round the castles of the 
daimyo, who made their vassals live there 
under their eye- 
Above: this early print by Hokusai shows, the 
crowded street stalls of Tokyo. and the river 
„d with spectators for a 


and bridge thronge ht spe rs f 
fire-work display. ( Bibliotheque М ationale, 


` Paris.) 
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; from his palace near Madrid which 
serves him as an office, a monastery and eventually 


"If death came from Madrid’. said the 
Spanish viceroy at Naples, "we should all 
live a long time‘, The chronic delays of the 
Madrid administration were notorious and 
at the centre of them was the lonely and 
conscientious Philip 11. During his reign, 
Spain became the first European power to 
operateona global scale— the country which 
launched the great Armada of invasion 
against England in 1588 was quite literally 
the most powerful in the world. 

In Europe itself the king of Spain was also 
after 1580. the king of Portugal, king of 
Naples and Sicily. Duke of Milan. and Lord 
of the Netherlands. Outside Europe he was 
ruler of territories stretching from Macao to 
Lima. As may be imagined so extensive and 
impressive a facade had many flaws and by 
the end of the century fissures were begin- 
ning to split the structure. But if it is true 
that neither the financial nor the admini- 
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Armada. 


Strative resources of 


any Sixteenth-century 
European state were 


sufficient to meet the 
demands of such global possibilities. it is 
also true that the Spanish empire was no 
figmentofthe imagination. To themen ofthe 
ume it was quite simply the greatest power 
on earth. 

The basis of this power was the formidable 
Strength of the Spanish arr 


r р ту. based in turn 
on its excellent infantry: the fleets of the 
lwo greatest maritime pow 


d 'ers of the time: 
the immense physical wealth which flowed 
in from the American empires, and a sense 
of national purpose and justification in the 
еуез of God. The king had an unshakable 
indeed almost fanatical belief in his own 
divine mission as the champion of the 
Catholic Church in its Struggle with the 
forces of the new Protestant states. and 
wedded to this was the 


| ў parallel conviction 
that it was the destiny of Spain to lead the 
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а tomb; he controls a vast empire 
€ powers of the Inquisition and 


forces of light. ‘I do not propose to be the 
tuler of heretics’, he said and he not only 
effectively crushed all signs of heresy in his 
own kingdoms but also kept the southern 
Provinces of the Netherlands Catholic. Be- 
Sides this he scored a notable victory over 
the Turk, arch-enemy of Christendom. and 
indirectly was responsible for preventing 
the accession of a Protestant monarch to the 
throne of France. 


Philip II 


For more thane 


century, Spain w. 
and son. The fat 


ighty years of the sixteenth 
as ruled by two men, father 
her. Charles V, was brought 
AP at the cosmopolitan court of Burgundy 
and was Constantly about his business 
throughout the length and breadth of 
| коре: On the other hand, his solitary and 
Introverted son, Philip I. apart from brief 


rhe Emperor Charles K en queen 
шй: th Portugal, the parents of —— 

lla of These carved portraits 
Phil? rec «ated in gold leaf, for the doors 
En hedral) , show Charles 
и wreath of victory, to 

ish conquest of 

ne the chain of the 
. (Capilla Réale, Grenada.) 


ах qo France and England. where he 
ур, Mary Tudor and was for a while 
married f England. retired to Spain when 
CRUEL thirty-two and thereafter never 
he i sula. 
E ШШ as forty. Philip had com- 
Ве x the architect for his huge new 
n mplex, El Escorial. some thirty 
d eds Madrid and, as the years went 
esent more and more time in the dark 
by P abyrinthine interior of this pre 
ilding. At the centre stood the royal chape 
ed within the palace were also to be founa 
not only the administrative offices of sue 
but the state rooms of the court, the 
mausoleum of the royal family and a mona- 
stic community. Such was the environment 
in which Philip. by choice. conducted the 
business of the world's mightiest empire. 


all his ministers, whilst understandable 
had a more damaging effect, for it en DE 
aged mediocrity and intrigue and E 
impeded communications between his ; i 
ordinates. Since Philip was the Sem 
ordinator in his administration and took am 
himself an immense amount of paper work 
literally directing an empire from a desk. 


business was delayed still further; and 


whilst he was thoroughly professional. he 


hada fatal inability to distinguish high policy 
from trivia. E Ч 

He has often been accused of lacking 
human feelings and his treatment of his son 
Don Carlos might justify the charge. yet his 
letters to his daughters from Portugal reveal 
а very human father, gentle and solicitous. 
who is eating too much melon and misses 
the nightingales of Aranjuez. And it could 
be argued that the national interest de- 
manded imprisonment of his son in 1568 for 
ıl was apparent to Philip, and presumably to 
many others. that his physically and men- 
tally abnormal heir was not fit to be king. 
Thus when Don Carlos petulantly and 
ineffectively involved himself in treasonable 
plots in the Netherlands, his father ordered 
him to be held under close house arrest. He 
died soon after, and Philip, although prob- 
ably innocent, was soon branded as his 
son’s murderer. 

When Charles V finally resigned the king- 
ship in 1556 his son. Philip I1. inherited as 
his most immediate problem the sixty-year- 
old conflict with France over the claims of 
the rival dynasties in Italy. There was also 


dan Nena ch gate Burn 
Philip, aval ae ich had to be settled. 
in the strug m Des М саа, 

sete, and even waging war on the 
pope for his support of the French, fought 
the War to a satisfactory conclusion. He 
settled his differences with the French king 
by the Important treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
brésis, returning numerous towns and vil- 
lages on the northern and eastern frontiers 
of France in return for the French Tecog- 
nition of his position in Milan. The French 
also surrendered Corsica, a vital post on the 
Spanish sea route to Naples. but they re- 
covered Calais from the English. The treaty 
Was signed in 1559 and in the same year 
Philip went back to Spain. 

Once he had returned to his country he 
established his new capital at Madrid. It had 
the advantage of being an administrative 
capital without history which was at the 
geographical centre of the peninsula. In 
addition, since it was neutral in the eyes of 
the various regional populations in the 
country, it did not invite the political 
jealousy which would have been focused on 
any of the old capitals which might have 
been chosen. From Madrid. and later from 


Below: distinguished alumni from the 
sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
centuries, of the Seminary of Saint 
Geronimo of Granada. (Casa de Los Tiros, 
Grenada.) 
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Below: a portrait of Philip II which shows 
how the Burgundian Order of the Golden 
Fleece continued to be proudly worn by the 
Spanish Habsburg descendants of the 4 eal 
dukes. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


El Escorial. Philip administered the daily 
affairs of his kingdom. rarely leaving his 
capital city and using the councils at the 
capital and the viceroys in the non-Castilian 
parts of his empire. Philip's reliance on 
Castilian officials and his fixed residence in 
Castile created problems. The fact that of 
the many languages spoken throughout his 
dominions Castilian was the only one which 
he could speak at all fluently. also contri- 
buted to the unrest in Flanders and Aragon. 


In both cases this was to flare up into open 
revolt. 


The revolt in Flanders 


The highly urbanised area of the Low 
Countries whose livelihood was commerce 
and whose neighbour was Protestant Ger- 
many, was a fertile ground for the doctrines 
of the reformers. In the earlier decades of 
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Fl, 
E AES 
the century the dangerously 
the great Dutch reformer Erasmus had won 
à considerable following in Spain itself. The 
trend had been Stopped by the leaders of the 
Counter-Reformation’ in Spain and the 
rigours of the Holy Office of the Inquisition. 
Philip, whose religious conviction verged 
on fanaticism, began to enforce the existing 
laws with rigour and appointed new bishops 
himself. This offended even Catholic opinion 
as unwarranted royal intervention in the 
affairs of the Church. The Protestant cause 
grew in natural Opposition to the agressive 
actions of the alien administration, It was 
also fostered by the immigration of Calvi- 
nists in the fifteen-sixties, the representatives 
ofan organised anti-authoritarian and inter-’ 
national movement. The situation pro- 
gressively deteriorated and in 1566 the 
explosion occurred with wide-scale rioting. 
The efliciency of Calvinist agitation was a 


liberal views of 


ты al 


mis (ages 


new threat to the regime which tightened up 
Ils measures. 

The following year Philip sent in the Duke 
of Alba, one of his lop ranking generals. 
With orders to restore ‘law and order’ and 
to suppress heresy. Alba's religious fervour 
Was equal to that of his master and there 
ensued a reign of terror in which thousands 
lost their lives, 

The Netherlands had been subjected to 
Crippling levels of taxation from the time of 
the Habsburg accession to the crown of 
Spain since they were the richest European 
Provinces in the Spanish empire. The posi- 
Поп was exacerbated still further when Alba 
Posed new levies in 1572, which not only 
raised the rate but also denied the estates 


gencral the right to assess the distribution of 
the burden and th 


of it nus infringed the privileges 
5 powerful members t this year 
marked s. Bu y 


а new and serious setback for the 


Spania 
[om TM pious they were impregnable 
ЖЕШ ati 15 were highly vulnerable to 
attack had t and for some years this 
the i e pressed by privateers from 
in England Core who had their bases 
ngland Sd E 72 they were expelled from 
Shores of the ee in force on the 
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Centre: the Escorial is one of the largest 
buildings in the world and was erected by 
Philip II (far left) to celebrate his victory 
over the French at the battle of Saint 
Quentin. The plans were drawn up Бу 

Juan Bautista de Toledo who began work in 
1563; tlie Escorial, which houses a 
monastery, d palace and the Spanish royal 
mausoleum, was completed only in 1584 by 
his pupil. Juan de Herrera. The site is about 
fifteen miles distant from Madrid which can 


"be seen in the background of this 


contemporary painting. (Biblioteca, El 


Escorial, Madrid.) 
or whom Philip married 


Above: Mary Тий 
in 1555. This magnificent portrait was 
painted by Antonio Moro. { Museo del 


Prado.) 
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During the first half of the sixteenth century 
an ‘uneasy truce’ existed between the rulers 
of Spain and their Moorish subjects of 
Granada. Towards the end of his reign, 
Charles V began to tighten up the statutes 
against the practices and dress of Islam, and 
his son continued this policy even more 
strictly. In 1568 tlie Moors rose in revolt 
and were only forced into submission and 
driven from their strongholds in the hills of 
the Alpujarras, after two years of bloody 
massacres on both sides and a military 
operation led by Don John of Austria. 
Hunting down and killing the ‘heretics’ was 
an important follow up to any Christian 
victory (see large detail above of bottom 
panoramic picture). ( Biblioteca, 

El Escorial, Madrid.) 


to withdraw 
he later reca 
1578, he did 
authority ag 


Spanish troo; 

PS. and although 
Пеа them before his death in 
not succeed in establishing his 
ainst the power of the rebels. 


Alexander Farnese 


In the same year (1578) the rift wi 
between the Catholics and thes сапе 
townsfolk who were led by William the 
Silent, the Prince of Orange. The problem 
was further exacerbated when Philip 
appointed as governor general Alexander 
Farnese, Duke of Parma, one of the greatest 
soldiers of the age and one of Spain's most 
brilliant statesmen. Farnese quickly came to 
terms with the Catholic nobility in the south. 
He promised to withdraw Spanish troops 
and guarantee the privileges of the aristo- 
crats against the growing power of the 
bourgeoisie if they withdrew their provinces 
from the rebels. But the final issue was 
decided on the battlefield. 

Parma had all the ideal qualities of a great 
commander, courage, vigour, and the will- 
ingness and ability to share the full rigours 
of campaigning with his men. In addition he 
displayed a brilliant sense of timing and a 
previously unequalled feeling for the terrain 
of the Low Countries themselves. In him 
even William the Silent found his equal and 
thanks to the tenacity and effectiveness of 
his great general's conduct of the war, 
Philip of Spain could claim to have saved 
at least the southern provinces of the Low 
Countries for Catholicism. 

In an indirect sense Alexander Farnese 
was the founder of the modern state of 
Belgium. In a far more direct sense he was 
author of the continuing reputation of 
Spanish arms in the later sixteenth century. 
welding the diverse nationalities and mili- 
tary traditions of his troops into a precise 
and deadly instrument of military power. 

The revolt of the Netherlands, which 
began in the fifteen-sixties, continued for a 
further twenty years after the formal decla- 
ration of independence of the northern 
provinces in 1581 by William the Silent who 
was assassinated three years later. However 
Spain did not recognise the independence of 
the new state until the Treaty of Westphalia 

1648. А 
Sr is clear that a struggle of such intensity 
and duration must have had its origins in 
something deeper than the policy of one 
man. Some of the factors leading to the 
break have already been outlined but it must 
also be realised that during the later years of 
the sixteenth century and the beginning O° 
the seventeenth, the Dutch had matured ЕН 
а sea power. They were thus building t d 
foundations of their maritime empire, and 
were gaining an unquenchable sense © 
national identity and patriotic pride. fth 

As has been noticed elsewhere, one © e 
busiest trade routes ofearly modern EU 
was that between the Iberian peninsula ae 
the Low Countries since wool was tran 


ported from the north coast Spanish ports 
to Flanders so that it could be manufactured 
intocloth. Tradingin luxuriesalso developed 
later as the Portuguese capital of Lisbon 
became the European entrepot for the 
spices. silks and other treasures brought 
back by the sea route from the Indies. When 
therefore in 1594. Philip closed the port of 
Lisbon to the Protestant merchants of the 
Low Countries because he was pursuing a 
course of economic sanctions against them, 
the response was direct Dutch sailings to the 
Indies and, in 1602. the founding of the 
Dutch East India Company. 


The annexation of Portugal 


For the sixty years between 1580 and 1640, 
the dream of generations of Spanish kings 
seemed to have been realised: with the 
accession of Philip II of Spain to the throne 
of Portugal in 1580, the Iberian peninsula 
became a single political as well as a geo- 
graphical unit. The name of ‘Spain’ had 
been used since the Middle Ages, but to 
describe the whole of the peninsula; indeed 
when Pope Alexander VI granted Ferdinand 
of Aragon the title of king of Spain, Manuel 
of Portugal lodged a complaint against the 
misuse of the term. But throughout the 
century the two states, which together con- 
trolled the only colonial empires of their 
century, had been growing closer together 
by a series of dynastic marriages. When 
therefore in 1578, the disastrous reign of 
Sebastian of Portugal came to an end on the 
fateful field of Alcazar-Kebir, in Morocco 
Spain had not only virtually unanswerable 
arguments in terms of military power, but 
also the best claims to the throne by the laws 
of succession. 

A caretaker monarchy was set up under 
the aged Cardinal Henry who was crowned 
king and even announced his willingness to 
marry in the hope ofa legitimate Portuguese 
heir. But no papal dispensation was forth- 
coming and this last sturdy representative 
of the great house of Avis died a few months 
later without having had the opportunity of 
performing this final service for his country. 

His death left the field clear for Philip 
who, as both nephew and son-in-law of the 
late king’s father John, was convinced of the 
superiority of his claim to that of his only 
rival, Anthony Prior of Crato, who was the 
illegitimate nephew of King John. But 
despite his successful diplomacy and bribery 
among the Portuguese aristocracy, Philip 
found himself obliged to put on a show of 
force in view of the militant popular 
support which Anthony, as the only hope of 
an independent Portugal, attracted. The 
campaign, if so it may be called, swept 
Anthony and his supporters before it and in 
1580 the Cortes was obliged to elect Philip II 
of Spain, king of Portugal. 
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Portugal up to the Spanish 
conquest 


In the eighty years preceding Philip's take- 
over, Portugal had been consolidating the 
work of her explorers and merchants so 
as to produce one of the world's great mari- 
time empires. At home the costs of such an 
empire to such a small metropolitan country 
did fatal damage to the economy. This was 
weakened still further by such things as the 
huge dowries which John III (1521 -57) 
bestowed on his daughters and. most 
crippling of all. the expenses of Sebastian's 
absurd enterprise against the sultan of 
Morocco. Quite apart from the terrible loss 
in manpower and the costs of the expedition 
itself, the ransoms of the numerous noble 
prisoners came to well over a million 
cruzados. 

The century had opened with the reign of 
Manuel I, the Fortunate (1495-1521), who 
continued John II's forceful disciplining of 
thenobility. Also, learning from theexample 
of Ferdinand of Aragon, Manuel prepared 
the way for the crown's takeover of the 
mastership of the military Order of Christ. 
In other respects the kings of Portugal 
followed the example of their neighbour. 
Indeed in some cases they had no choice. As 
a condition of his wedding to a Spanish 
princess, Manuel had reluctantly agreed to 
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the forcible expulsion of all unconverted 
Jews in 1496. The Portuguese officials did 
their utmost to arrange the conversion of 
these valuable citizens and any who did 
become conversos (that is converts) were 
assured that their beliefs would be free from 
investigation for the following twenty years. 

A major problem for Portugal was the 
drain on her resources of manpower—the 
riches of the east whi 


; ch had given king 
Manuel his sobriquet were hard to win and 


the cost in both men and ships was terrible, 
The lure of quick riches from seafaring 
attracted not only the merchants as entre- 
preneurs but also the labourers as seamen 
and, by the middle of the century, Portugal 
was not only an importer of food stuffs 
but also had a huge black slave population. 
By the time of the Spanish conquest then, 
Portugal was too exhausted to offer any 
serious resistance. It is true that potential 
wealth still existed in the huge empire but 
even this was much lessened by the increas- 
ingly effective depredations of the northern 
European powers. Thus when the country 
recovered its independence towards the 
middle of the seventeenth centur 


‹ ever У. it was 
faced with a major job of reconquest, 


Left: Cervantes, one of the many brilliant 
talents which Spain produced during her 
'golden century' ; the writer, shown here 
wearing a sword, took part in the great 
battle of Lepanto, 1571, when he was 
wounded (Museo del Ejército, Madrid.) 
Above: a war galley of the Mediterranean 
fleet putting ashore a landing party of 
pikemen and arbalasters. No doubt the 
Spaniards hoped for some such operation as 
this to crown the Armada of 1588 ; the 
picture on the right shows some of the great 
ships of the line which were the mainstay of 
that fleet. (Biblioteca, El Escorial, Madrid.) 


The Spanish Inquisition 


The most sinister of the institutions which 
Were brought into Portugal under the 
Pressure of her powerful neighbour was 
undoubtedly the Inquisition. It had been set 
upin Spain in the time of the Catholic Kings. 
From the beginning it was free from papal 


Control even being granted, in 1559, inde- 
pendent jurisdicti 


reign of Charles V 
State develo; 


decade of the sixteenth century into the 


Sıve apparatus of thought 
€ notorious. 


The barbarities of torture and execution 
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Left: after hard schooling under outstanding 
commanders in the campaigns in Granada 
and then Sicily and Italy, the Spanish 
infantry man had, by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, won for himself a 
reputation which was to be a byword in 
Europe for the next 120 Years. 

(Biblioteca, El Escorial, Madrid.) 

Right: El Greco's portrait of a Spanish 
nobleman, probably Juan da Silva of 
Toledo, seems to epitomise the best 
qualities in the Spanish idea of the hidalgo, 
the Spanish gentleman. (Museo del Prado.) 


employed by the Inquisition were the 
commonplaces of interrogation and justice 
of the time but the particular objections to 
the Inquisition lay in its encouragement of 
public corruption and private betrayal. The 
condemned heretic lost not only his life and 
his honour but also stood to lose his lands. 
His trial might have been the result of 
denunciation by an unnamed informer, 
possibly a relation, and he might be held in 
prison for years before his case came to trial 
and then longer still whilst awaiting a 
verdict. i 

The apparatus of informers. denuncia- 
tions, forced confessions and a public habit 
of watchfulness are unfortunately all too 
common in the twentieth century, but al- 
though the ritual of the show trial is still 
familiar, the ceremony of the auto-de-fe 
(loosely to be translated as Act of Faith) is. 
fortunately, no longer practised. Even in an 
age of public executions it was outstanding. 
Crowds would assemble on specially con- 
structed stands in the main squares of 
towns to watch the mass burning of the 
condemned heretics, whilst those who had 
recanted would process in penitence through 
the streets. King Philip's first public act in 
Spain was a personal attendance at an auto- 
da-fé in Valladolid. 

In the view of Philip's commitment to the 
re-establishment of orthodox Catholicism 
throughout Europe the Inquisition was 
obviously fundamental to his policy. If it 
was sometimes the vehicle of corrupt prac- 
tices it was an important factor in the 
destruction of Protestantism in the Penin- 
sula. During his father's reign action against 
Jewish conversos, too, had become even 
more severe with the passing of laws to en- 
force Limpieza, that is the exclusion from 
public office those not of pure Old Christian 
descent. No candidate would be admitted to 
Public office who could not prove the purity 
of his gentile blood and under Philip the 
activities of the Inquisition were extended 
eae of censorship whilst in 1559 

s were forbidden to travel abroad. 


War against the infidel 


e fifteen-sixties Philip saw that the laws 
І the Moriscos of Granada were more 
&orously enforced, in the same way that he 


en to establish orthodoxy amongst 
his Christian subjects. After their forcible 
conversion to Christianity in 1502. the 
Moors of this ancient Muslim kingdom had 
been able to buy the tolerance of the 
Christian kings. They were thus able to 
continue their former customs, dress, lan- 
guage and even, in some cases, religious 
observances. However. in the sixteenth 
century social and religious non-conformity 
were often closely associated and the Moors 
of Granada were often suspected, with some 
justice. of conspiracy. supported by their 

fellow Muslims in North Africa. Е 
In 1568, the year after Philip had intro- 
duced his new measures against Muslim 
practices, the Moriscos of Granada rose in 
a revolt. This threatened the security of 
Christians and Spain and had it been vigor- 
ously supported by the Islamic powers. 
ously subverted the state of 


might have seri | 
the Catholic Monarch. But the sultan took 


had striv 


the opportunity of Philip's diversion. in 
Granada to attack Cyprus, and Algiers 
reconquered Tunis. 

Philip called in his half brother, Don John 
of Austria who had to summon back troops 
from Italy. The Moriscos. who had already 
suffered the full rigours of the police 
methods of the Inquisition and who had in 
their turn massacred hundreds of their 
Christian oppressors. were now cruelly put 
down. They fled for refuge to the mountains 
of Alpujarras, the campaign of terror taking 
the forces of Don John two years to com- 
plete. When the revolt was finally broken 
the Moriscos were forcibly deported and 
scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of Spain and their place was taken by 12.000 
peasant families from the Christian north, 

No sooner had the internal threat been 
eliminated than Philip received a call for aid 
from the Christian powers of the eastern 
Mediterranean against the Turkish. force 
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besieging Cyprus. Mindful of his self- 
imposed task as defender of the faith, Philip 
answered the call and despatched a fleet of 
some 200 galleys to help Venice and the 
papacy. Again Don John had the command. 
but he arrived too late to relieve the siege of 
Cyprus so he sought out the enemy in the 
bay of Lepanto, on the north coast of the 
Pelopennese. In the epic fight which followed 
the Christian fleet utterly destroyed its 
infidel enemy and the fame of the victory 
spread throughout Europe. However the 
fruits of victory were meagre. 

When the news of the defeat reached 
Constantinople the sultan, although furious 
with his dead Admiral, Ali Pasha, was not 
dismayed. The beard is singed.” he observed. 
"it will grow again. The observation. 
famous in another context where the exult- 
ant compatriots of Sir Francis Drake may 
have missed its full import, was very just. 
Despite the loss of 210 ships the Turks were 
not long in repairing their shattered navy. 
The king of Spain, distracted by the con- 
tinuing rebellion of his Christian yet heretic 
subjects in the Netherlands, only gained the 
recapture of Tunis as the fruits of victory. 

The Holy League of allies which had 
defeated the Turk broke up on the death of 
the pope in the following year and Venice 
had to resign herself to the loss of Cyprus. 
Meanwhile the victorious admiral who had 
urged that the victory should be followed 
up by an attack on Constantinople and 
Ottoman power destroyed. was despatched 


to the More prosaic task of putting down 
rebellion in the Low Countries. 
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Revolt in Aragon 


In the sheer extent of the territories which 
he controlled and the forces which he could 
command, Philip of Spain excelled all the 
world’s rulers except possibly the emperor 
of China. Yet so grandiose were his aims 
that they exceeded even the huge revenues 
which flowed annually into the Spanish 
treasury. In the early years of his reign he 
himself reckoned that the crown was in debt 
to the tune of seven times its national in- 
come and some years later he was paying 
more interest than his combined total 
revenues. It is estimated that the Armada 
alone cost the Spanish exchequer ten million 
ducats and the yearly drain of the revolt in 
the Netherlands was a seemingly intermin- 
able wastage. Yet to Philip it must have 
seemed that such expenditure was unavoid- 
able if his aims of a reunited Christendom 
and a united Spain were to be achieved. He 
did not intend to be the ruler of heretics and 
he was determined to be the sole ruler of 
Spain. 

In this second aim his policy was in direct 
conflict with the intentions and ambitions 


m 


of the once great partner in tl 
monarchy, the kingdom of 
been seen in volume VII ho 
Catholic monarchs, Ferdinand and Is; 

had defined and separated the j Sabella 
autonomies of their two kin , : 
action in this faithfully EE ENS 
of their peoples. At that time it was 
Castilians who at first feared the dome the 
of the king of Aragon, but by the EPA 
sixteenth century the roles had been Ше 
versed. The administration of the ; x 
kingdom was dominated by Castilians the 
merchants of Barcelona had been excluded 
from the new world of the Indies, and th 

oppressive scrutiny of the Holy Office vas 
an ever present reminder of the authority of 
the Castilian speaking king. 

The main cause of Aragonese discontent 
was the fueros, the ancient liberties of the 
kingdom which were invoked by the nobility 
to protect archaic feudal privileges and 
Jurisdiction over the peasantry. The Teal 
grudge of the nobles, above all the lesser 
nobility who lacked the influence and орро- 
tunity open to the magnates, was their 
effective exclusion from the high offices of 


= 
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state in favour of Castilians. By and large 
Philip respected the Aragonese constitution, 
but he was impatient with the second king- 
dom’s insubordination so he decided, in 
1588, to impose a non-Aragonese viceroy on 
the country. The justiciar's court refused to 
acknowledge the validity of the title and 
regionalist opposition mounted. It broke 
out into rebellion two years later around the 
person of Antonio Perez, the king’s once 
owerful and ambitious secretary. 

Perez had been under arrest for some 
years for his initiation of the murder of Don 
John of Austria's secretary. Philip, who had 
at first been inclined to believe Perez's 
fabrications of treason against his half 
brother was implicated, but was now deter- 
mined to eliminate his deceitful adviser. 
When, therefore, Perez escaped and fled to 
Aragon and the justiciar, urged on by mem- 
bers of the lesser nobility, refused to 
surrender him to the king, Philip fell back 
on the Inquisition, the only body whose 
powers overrode the fueros. 

The arrest of Perez on a trumped up 
charge of heresy led to rioting in Saragossa, 
but most of the other towns of the kingdom 
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Charles V becomes emperor (1519) 
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nd the accession of Philip II (1556) 


The building of El Escorial (1563-84) 
Alba sent to restore order in Netherlands (1567) 


Death of Don Carlos (1568) 
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‘Sea Beggars’ seize Brill, Flushing and most of Zealand and Holland (1572) 
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Alexander Farnese becomes Governor of the Netherlands (1578) 
Philip II elected King of Portugal (1580) 

William the Silent assassinated (1584) 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada (1588) 


Revolt in the Aragon (1590) 
Death of Philip 11 (1598) 
1600 


Far left: the duke of Alba whose disastrous 
period as governor of the Netherlands 

opened with the arrest of Count Hoorn and 
Count Egmont and their execution in 1568. 
Below: the execution of Egmont one of the 
greatest of the Flemish nobles, a knight of 


the Golden Fleece, a Catholic and supporter 


of Phillip II's claims to be the legitimate 
ruler in the Low Countries. Egmont 


nevertheless opposed the harsh repression of 
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the Protestants. His execution and that of 
Hoorn was calculated to break Dutch 
opposition; in fact they exacerbated it and 
Alba had to be recalled after four years of 
Spanish reverses. (Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris.) His successor was the duke of 
Parma who did much to salvage the situation 
for Spain. Parma's army is shown at the siege 
of Maastricht in 1579 (centre picture). 
(Biblioteca, El Escorial, Madrid.) 


Above and right : these pictures show Ше 
Spanish troops in battle. Despite the 
immense successes of Parma's army, the 
revolt of the Netherlands continued and was 
finally successful in the seventeenth century. 
( Biblioteca, El Escorial, Madrid.) 

Far right: a portrait of Rodrigo Vasquez, 
one of Philip's financial ministers, by 

El Greco. ( Prado Museum, Granada.) 


as well as the leading magnates declared 
themselves for Philip against the ‘knights of 
liberty’ (minor nobility and gentry) who had 
released Perez. Philip's forces marched on 
the capital, put down the rebels and executed 
the justiciar. Two years later an invading 
force under Perez was easily defeated. with 
the aid of Aragonese contingents, and at the 
cortes of June 1592 the constitution of 
Aragon was modified though not sup- 
pressed. 


The Invincible Armada 


“You are engaging upon the most important 
undertaking by God’s church for many 
hundreds of years, with every conceivable 
pretext for a just and holy war." The words 
are taken from one of the many sermons 
preached in the pulpits of Lisbon during the 
spring of 1588 to encourage the soldiers and 
Crews of the great Armada which was 
assembling there. 

Philip had maintained a pacific if not 
exactly amicable policy towards Elizabeth 
of England since her accession, even at one 
Stage offering to marry her as he had done 


Aj 


her Catholic sister Mary 


: r ‚and from the point 
of view of Spanish Supremacy in Europe 
there was good reason for his policy. The 


natural heir to Elizabeth. Mary Queen of 
Scots, was undoubtedly а good Catholic 
but, in view of her close ties with the power- 
ful. French family of Guise, Philip could 
hardly have regarded her as the ideal queen 
of England. To expend Spanish resources 
on setting a friend of France on the throne 
of England would be a quixotic way for 
Spain to further the Victory of Catholicism. 
Not only was Philip not Prepared to open 
the way to Mary, but he was also reluctant 
to undermine the authority of Elizabeth. 
This was even though the activities of her 
seadogs Hawkins and Drake in the Spanish 
Main had brought him to the brink of 
supporting the rising of 1569. Yet in the 
following year, after it had failed, he 
dramatically opposed the papal excom- 
munication of Elizabeth. forbidding the 
publication of the bull in Spain and even 
trying to prevent its reaching England. The 
accession of Pope Sixtus V in 1585 intro- 
duced a new factor into Spanish papal 
relations. 


Just as Philip would not promote a solu- 
поп to the English problem which favoured 
the power of France, so the pope was fearful 
of seeing the massive power of Spain gain 
new influence in the north. In the words of 
the modern historian John Lynch ‘The 
domination of the church by the crown was 
probably more complete in Spain than in 
any other part of Europe, including Protest- 
ant countries‘, So real was the pope’s fear of 
Seeing this influence extended to the northern 
kingdom, that Sixtus at first hoped by a 
diplomacy of concilation to win Elizabeth 
back to Rome, Philip II could have told him 
how Wrong he was and the execution of 

aryin1587 finally convinced the pope that 
there was no way out but alliance with 
Spain. Yet even now, when the king sought 
financial aid it was only to be met with a 
Promise from the wily pontifr that the papal 
treasury would Pay out one million ducats 
In cash when the first Spanish soldier set 


foot on English soil. From the first Sixtus 
Was sceptical: 


‘The kin 


Er & and his armada are becoming 
ridiculo 


d SM 12005. while Queen Eliz: h knows 
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how to manage her affairs. If that woman 
were only a Catholic she would be loved by 
us more than any other sovereign for she has 
great qualities. . . . That Spanish Armada 
gives us anxieties. We have strong presenti- 
ments that it will not succeed.” 


Yet, with the annexation of Portugal, 
Philip's finances had improved and the in- 
crease in English aid to the Low Countries 
reinforced the arguments of those of his 
advisers who urged that the revolt would 
only be put down when England had been 
conquered. In 1586, Elizabeth sent not only 
money but troops under the command of the 
earl of Leicester himself. And then, in the 
February of the following year, came the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots. Philip. 
Who had shown increasing interest im 
Investigating the enterprise against England. 
Now perhaps saw the great danger of a 
queen friendly to France removed. 


Preparations begin 


h March 1587 he ordered the beginning of 
l reparations under the directions of the age- 
ng Santa Cruz who some years previously 


had drawn up the first specifications for such 
an enterprise. Either his enthusiasm had 
waned or, more likely, the full complexity of 
mounting the expedition only became ap- 


parent when work was started in earnest. 
Whatever the reason, Santa Cruz was unable 
to press on with the preparations as quickly 
as the impatient king demanded. 

Matters were not helped when, in May. 
Cadiz harbour was raided by Drake who 
destroyed not only several great ships but 
also the vital seasoned timbers from which 
the barrels for the fleet's provisions were to 
have been made. The king of Spain’s beard 
had been well and truly singed and the ET 
ing exploit ended in tangible pon 
Drake captured the treasure carrac Sun 
Felipe. This was only the most E 
of the innumerable delays which dogge ie 
fitting out of the Armada so that, despite al 
the king’s urgings. the fleet was still ш 
fit condition to sail when in Econ ү : 
Santa Cruz died. His successor. the ш i a 
Medina Sidonia. was appalled by "i a Z 
found—rotting provisions. evens en 
ships in need of repair and. above at. 


pitifully few large guns. 


ПЕСАК NN 
the Sa a e made Medina Sidonia 
UE Se pegoat for the failure of the whole 
expedition, The appointment was indeed 
Mapposite as the poor man himself was 
painfully aware; he confessed to being 
totally inexperienced in sea-going command 
and begged to be spared the responsibility 
But King Philip insisted and the duke had no 
option. However. there was one thing in his 
favour — none of the proud and contentious 
officers of the fleet could object to taking 
orders from a man who outranked them all 
in social station. And Medina Sidonia used 
his authority to the best possible effect in 
procuring a further delay in the sailing date 
and, as far as was possible, made good 
the terrible deficiencies which his prede- 
cessor had left him. Thus when. on May 9. 
the grand fleet finally set sail from Lisbon 
its equipment and provisions were in as good 
à state аз was possible. Even so it was 
necessary to put in again at Corunna to take 
on fresh victuals and water and because of 
this and the terrible weather conditions it 
was not until late in July that the great 
Spanish invasion fleet finally arrived at the 
mouth of the English Channel. 


The Armada dispersed 


The epic running fight which followed and 
the final scattering of the huge Armada by 
fire-ships in the roads of Calais traditionally 
belong more to the folk history of Great 
Britain and the names of Drake. Hawkins. 
Frobisher and Admiral Howard are listed 
among the heroes. And yet it should be 
realised that up to the very last moment the 
English commanders treated the enemy with 
considerable respect. Indeed they had been 
unable to inflict any mortal damage on the 
Spaniards until the dangerous crescent 
formation was finally shattered and dis- 
persed by the use of fire ships when it was 
anchored in the roads of Calais. 

Despite his inexperience. Medina Sidonia 
showed immense and justified tenacity in 
taking his formidable but slow moving 
force through the lines of the agile and more 
powerfully gunned ships which the enemy 
provided. Both his own presence of mind 
and the considerable seamanship of his 
crews ensured that the Spaniards were able 
to maintain their formation. The fleet itself 
was carrying troops, but the main invasion 
force was to be the army which Parma had 
assembled on the Dutch coast and which 
was to be ferried across in transport barges. 

In so far as the English fleet was still 
intact Medina Sidonia had failed. Never- 
theless, against all the odds, he had brought 
his escort to the rendezvous point. The fact 
that his ammunition was now practically 
exhausted was the failure of the king and 
Santa Cruz to see that adequate preparation 
was made for the enterprise. Nor was it the 
fault of the admiral that his great ships could 
not get close enough inshore to protect the 
transports from the Dutch fleet which was 
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patrolling the coast. The king had kn 
danger trom the outset. He had 
reports both from Medina Sidonia , 

Parma stating that since the deep sea PE 


Tu PIS de pied Efpagnol avec fa lance. Brill and Flushing were in rebel hands anq 


€ Own the 
Teceived 


1 


I 


there was an insufficient number Of shallow 
; draft vessels to combat the Dutch, the Whole 
- strategy of the invasion was invalid. 
T$ tHe : : Broken in spirit, out of ammunition and 
x ` desperately short of supplies, the once 
proud Armada made its terrible way 
through the icy waters round the north of 
Scotland and down the murderous shores 
of Ireland; only half of its one hundred and 
thirty ships returned to Spain. However 
one section of the fleet did complete its 
voyage, without breaking station or losing а 
single ship, and that was the guardship 
squadron of Carrera de Indias. It was by far 
the most efficient branch of the Spanish 
navy and had been taken off the trans- 
Atlantic run for this operation. 

Philip did not regard the English enter- 
prise as closed. He took the news of the 
disaster with his customary calm and is 
supposed to have commented `I sent my 
ships to fight against men, not the winds and 
the waves of God.” Indeed he seems to have 
actually begun roughing out the plans for a 
second expedition. But, to quote the Ameri- 
can historian Gerard Mattingly: ‘If any one 
year marks the division between the trium- 
phant Spain of the first two Habsburgs and 
the defeatist disillusioned Spain of their 
successors, that year is 1588.” 

Despite the herioc endeavours and con- 
siderable achievements of Philip II of Spain, 
the century which followed his death wit- 
nessed the uninterrupted decline of Spanish 
power and the domination of Europe by his 
arch enemy France. The story was complete 
when in 1702 a Bourbon dynasty was set 
upon the throne of Spain. 


Contemporary 


"te print of Spanish infantryman. 
( Bibliothéque 


Nationale, Paris. J 
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